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The South Should Double Its Fall Grain Acreage 


Wo a practical certainty that wheat next year 


will sell for $2 a bushel or better, and with 
prices of other grain crops almost certain to be cor- 


cespondingly high, we believe the South may 


very profitably double its small grain acreage this 


fall. 
>» Wheat promises to pay exceptionally ie 
well, especially in the upper half of the 


Cotton Belt. But that we may be as- 
sured of profitable yields, it is essen- 
tial that certain precautions be taken. 
These are given in detail else- 4E° 


where in this issue, but we will Sum- 


aay 


soil, wet P (A 
AE 


with humus, 


marize them here. First, a rather 


sirong clay or clay loam 
filled 


be selected. 


drained and well 


should A crop of cow- 
peas or velvet beans disked to pieces 
five or six weeks before 


and plowed under 


planting will help greatly, particularly if supple- 
mented with 200 to 300 pounds per acre of acid 
Then 


time, if the plants do not show a healthy 


phosphate. about two months before harvest 
green 
color, an application of 75 to 100 pounds 
per acre of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ¢ 
ammonia should be made. \ 
There is even greater need for increasing 
our Oat acreage, because (i) prac- 
tically all parts of the Cotton Belt 
are suited to oats; and (2) more 
oats will release a larger portion 
of our corn crop for human 
consumption. What we 
have said in regard to prep- 
aration and fertilization of 
wheat applies also to the 
oat crop. It should be 
added that to avoid win- 


ter-killing oats should be 


planted early—in Septem- 
ber inthe upper half of the 


Cotton Belt and in October 


SOUTHERN FARMERS SHOULD 


MAKE VERY EFFORT 


THE COMING YEAR 


in the lower half. 


Finally, every farmer in the South should plant 

=, one or more acres of Abruzzi rye for fall, 
Sud fi , , di 

F ter and spring grazing. For cattle, hogs and 


win- 


chickens we believe it has no equal, and 
it is well suited to all parts of the South. 
Planted in September, it may gener- 
ally be depended upon to furnish 
good grazing before Christmas. If 
seed seem high-priced, plant at least 
an acre for a seed patch, and next 
year have seed to sell instead of to 

buy. 

Both patriotism and _ self-interest 
demand that the South largely in- 
crease its acreage of fall-sowed grain; 

let us, in addition to planning for a big acreage, 
also plan to make a record crop by learning and 
following the best possible methods in preparing 


for, growing and harvesting the crop. 
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TO GROW A RECORD OAT ChOP 
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DO YOUR SHARE 


To Increase and 
Conserve The 
Nation’s Food Supply 


All authorities agree that 50% 
of the feeding value of the corm, 
bean and pea crop isin the stalks 
or vines. They also agree that 
grinding feed saves from 10% to 

5%. Tests conducted by the 
Michigan State Agricultural 
College shows that, on an aver- 
age, cows fail to masticate 
a2. 75% of whole corn; 12. 06% 
of sheila oats and 26.46% of 
whole corn and oats. ‘Tests 
show that 9% less feed is re- 
quired for mules, when ground. 
It is estimated th: it hogs waste 
10% to 20% of whole corn. 

Can you, in the face of these 
facts, continue to waste food 
products that are so badly 
needed throughout the world? 


“The supreme need of our own nation 
and of the nations with which we are 
cooperating is an abundance of supplies se 
and especially foodstuffs. The import 
ance of an adequate food supply, espe- 

cially for the present year, is superlative. 
Without abundant food, alike for the 
armies and the peoples now at war, the 
whole great enterprise upon which we 
have embarked will break down and 
fail, The world’s food reserves are low. 
Not only during the present emergency 
but for some time after peace shall have 
come both our own people and a large 
proportion of the people of Europe must 
rely upon the harvests in America. Up- 
on the farmers of this country, therefore, 
in large measure, rests the fate of the 
war and the fate of the nations.” 


“TJ particularly appeal to the farmers 
of the South to plant abundant food- 
stuffs as well as cotton ‘They can show 
their patriotism : no better or more 
convincing way than by resisting the 
great temptation of the present price of 
cotton and helping, helping upon a great 
scale, to feed the nation and the peoples 
everywhere who are fighting for their 
liberties and for our own. ‘The variety 
of their crops will be the visible measure 
of their comprehension of their national 
duty.” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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You don’t teach your child to throw away 
bread crusts. Of course not! Then why save 
velvet beans and cereals and waste the vines and 
stalksP They’re just as valuable as the crop they 
bear when cut and ground with the 


—a mill designed particularly for feed grinding require- 
ments of the South—a powerful, shear-cut, big capacity mill 
that will cut and grind anything from stalks, vines and soft 
wet grains to the hardest grains and seeds. 


Double the Feeding Value 
of Your Crops 


Save the vines and stalks. Cut and grind them with 

a Letz Dixie Mill. Why save half of any crop and waste 

the other half? Velvet Beans with the pod, corn with the schucks, 

peanut and pea vine hay, straw, kaffir corn, alfalfa hay, cotton 

seed, peanuts, sorghum, oats, wheat, rye or any cereal has far 

greater feeding value when cut and ground—and the Letz Dixie 
Lill handles them all—easily and with great capacity. 


Look at This Table 


Compare the feeding value of shelled corn and corn and cob meal with 
kaffir stover, cow pea, velvet bean and peanut hay. 
Protein Carbe rd ydrates at 
Sheli Corn 10.50 71.70 4é 
Corn and Cob Meal 8.92 76.2 4 
Kaffir Fodder 13.10 62.55 I 
Cow Pea Hay 14.56 64.84 7 
Velvet Beans with Vines 14.54 64.90 7 
Peanut Hay 11.99 63.99 198 
Velvet Beans 16.60 55.20 5.30 
You can’t afford to feed high priced shell corn, oats, etc., when these 
better feeds can be put in perfect feeding condition by using a Letz Dixie Mill. 


e . e = hy 
Letz Dixie Mill is Made for 
~ 4 ~ . 
Southern Grinding 
The only and right way to reduce roughage into a fine meal is_to_first 
cut it as finely as possible ee then grind it. That’s why the Le.z DIXIE, 
having a dur rable, simply constructed cutter, mounted on the Letz Feed 


Grinder is the only practical way to gr rind roug hage 


When grinding corn stalks, corn with the shuck, velvet beans or any 
hay, place it on the DIXIE Feed i Table, feed it into the heavy cutter head 
which is surrounded by a steel screen that cuts it as fine as cracked corn. 
The cut feed then falls into the LETZ SELI'-SHARPENING, SILENT 
RUNNING, Grindi ng Plates which will grind ic to any degree of fineness. 
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That is the kind of a feed mill the South needs—a powerful, shear- 


cut, large capacity mill that will cut and grind anything grown in the South. You Velvet Beans 
can't clog it or break it—even by trying to grind ;iron or stone. The friction 
safety clutch prevents breakage. Dry or Green 
The LETZ SELF-SH: ARPENING, SILENT-RUNNING, SHEAR- 
CUT grinding plates shear the grain or roughage at great speed without heating and cereals ground at great speed 
the grain or dulling the plates. Grinds any kind of hay, grain or_seed—dry or with the Letz Dixie Mill. 
wet—will even grind cob-corn in the milk stage without clogging. Runs smooth- Three Sizes—No. 77 for 3 h. p.— 
ly and noiselessly. One set of Letz plates will grind thousands of bushels before No. 88 for 8 h. p.—No. 22 for 15.h. p. 
wearing out. 


—and all other forage plants, legumes 
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Geta Letz “Dixie” now. Grind your own feeds and save 10% to 2 
on the cost of feeding your stock. “‘Do your bit” to help conserve and increaae the Nation’s food supply. 


XN 


“Efficiency and Economy in Feeding Farm Animals” is worth many dollars to any man who raises 
live stock of any kind, for any purpose This book tells what balanced rations are—how to balance—how to save money by grind- 
ing and mixing feeds right on the farm. Sent free upon request while limited edition lasts. Send today for your free copy, and 
the Letz Catalog which illustrates and describes the “Dixie” and other Letz Mills for every purpose. Write today—now. 


LETZ MANUFACTURING CO., 304 East Road Crown Point, Indiana 
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Timely Farm Suggestions | 


By TAIT BUTLER H 














Places of Wheat and Qats in 
Southern Farming 


ATS are better adapted to the soil 

and clinrate of the South than any 
of the other small grains. There is 
no part of the South where oats may 
not be grown profitably if proper re- 
gard is had for methods and time of 
planting, rust resistant varieties and 
the other crops to be grown in a ro- 
tation with them. 

Wheat is much more subject to soil 
and climatic conditions, and only 
certain sections and generally only 
the northern third or half of the cot- 
ton Belt should grow wheat largely 
for grain. Wheat may be made a 
usefulsSouthern crop if proper regard 
is had for the selection of suitable 
soil, varieties, etc., but the South as a 
whole is not well adapted to the 
growing of wheat. The soils are gen- 
erally not rich enough and the cli- 
matic conditions too favorable to the 
development of rust. 

Wheat should be grown on most 
farms, especially in the northern 
third of the Cotton Belt; but oats 
will be found a much more reliable 


‘crop taking the South as a whole. 


Where the soils are suitable and 
experience has shown that wheat is 
a reasonably safe crop, a larger acre- 
age than usual should be sowed this 
fall. It is a valuable food crop and 
the supply of wheat is short. In ad- 
dition, another food crop, like peas, 
beans or peanuts may b@ grown on 
the land the same year. 


Varieties of Wheat Best Adapted 
to the South 


i laomape is no best variety of wheat 
for any part of the South. Any 
one of several varieties is likely to 
do as well as any other. But the 
tests at the experiment stations have 
pointed out certain varieties as 
among the best. If a certain variety 
proves that it is among the best, rank- 
ing high for a series of years among 
numerous other varieties, it is pretty 
safe to state that such a variety is 
good for that section. 

Again, if a variety is tested at a 
number of stations and ranks high 
at several of them, through a period 
of year's, it is pretty safe to state 
that such a variety is good for gen- 
eral use. 

Since rust is one of the greatest 
enemies of wheat in the Sauth and 
varieties that mature early, before the 
weather becomes too warm, are more 
likely to escape damage by rust, then 
earliness is a most important quality 
for a variety of wheat for Southern 
use. 

As a rule, Southern farmers object 
to bearded varieties of wheat, but 
there is little to justify such an ob- 
jection. Judged by the above stand- 
ard, the following have proved them- 
selves among the best varieties of 
wheat for the Cotton Belt: 





Blue Stem or Purple Straw (Beardiless). 
Red Man (Beardless). 

Golden Chaff (Beardless). 

Fultz (Practically Beardless), 

Fulcaster (Bearded). 

Red Wonder (Bearded). 

Klondyke (Beardless). 





Fertilizing Oats and Wheat 
JE THE land is so poor that a fertil- 


izer containing nitrogen is neces- 
sary in the fall, at the time of seed- 
ing, we believe it a mistake to sow 
such land to oats or wheat in the 
hope of making a paying yield of 
grain. 

If nitrogen is used in the fertilizer 
at the time of seeding, the crops will 
no doubt make better growth. There- 


fore, when the seeding is late, or if 
the land is poor, it may pay to use 
a little nitrogen in the fertilizer at 
this time. There is no question but 
the time to apply the phosphorus is 
when the seed is sowed, for i#t can 
then be distributed in the soil and 
since it is not largely leached out it 
will be available for feeding the crop 
when it is needed. But nitrogen is 
leached from the soil when it be- 
comes soluble or available for feed- 
ing the crop. It is most needed when 
the crop makes its largest growth, 
and since this is in the spring that is 
the time the nitrogen should be ap- 
plied. 

At the time of seeding 200 pounds 
of acid phosphate or 300 pounds of a 
2-10 mixed fertilizer may be applied 
and then in the spring when the oats 
and wheat begin to make their larg- 
est and most rapid growth, if nitro- 
gen is needed, 75 to 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda or a fourth less of sul- 
phate of ammonia should be applied, 
as a top-dressing. The need for ni- 
trogen is pretty clearly indicated by 
the color and growth of the young 
plants when they begin to grow in 
the spring. If they do not take ona 
dark green color and start a vigorous 
growth it is pretty good evidence 
that the supply of available nitrogen 
is deficient and an application of 
commercial nitrogen is likely to 
prove profitable unless other condi- 
tions for crop growth are unfavora- 
ble. 





Time for Seeding Oats and Wheat 
in the Cotton Belt 


Or of the chief reasons for the low 
average yields of oats in the South 
is late seeding. Oats sowed after 
November and especially those sow- 
ed after Christmas yield from one- 
half to three-fourths those sowed be- 
tween September 1 and October 15. 
In exceptional seasons some spring- 
sowed oats may yield more than 
some fall-sowed oats, but it is doubt- 
ful if the average yield for the whole 
South is ever greater from spring 
than fall-sowed oats. In tests ex- 
tending over 17 years at the Alabama 
Experiment Station fall-sowed oats 
yielded more than double spring- 
sowed oats. Only one year did the 
spring-sowed oats yield more, and in 
that. case the fall-sowed oats winter- 
killed badly. The seeding of the fall 
oats was, as it appears to us, rather 
late for the best results, but still the 
yield was double, on the average, the 
spring-sowed. 

When oats are sowed early in the 
fall there is danger of too large 
growth and the formation of stems, 
in which condition oats are readily 
killed by frost. But the danger from 
this is slight, even with the earliest 
oats, and may be entirely avoided by 
pasturing. It would even pay to cut 
them back by running a mower over 
them rather than take the smaller 
yields which almost invariably follow 
late seeding. 

Dividing the Cotton Belt into three 
parts, we suggest that oats should be 
sowed— 


In the northern third, from Sep- 
tember 1 to October 1. 

In the middle third, from Sep- 
tember 15 to October 15. 

In the southern third, from Octo- 
ber 1 to November 1. 


In all of these zones we regard the 
first half of the period stated as bet- 
ter than the second half. 

Seeding Wheat.—Our observation 
teaches us that the same results hold 
true as regards early seeded wheat, 


execept where the Hessian fly does 
serious damage. We feel certain from 
a careful study of the actual results 
obtained that the early sowed wheat 


matures earlier, suffers less from 
rust, and makes much the larger 
yields. In some sections the Hessian 


fly may make it necessary to sow 
wheat so late that it will not be up 
and large enough to offer an oppor- 
tunity for the fly to lay its eggs, until 
the first killing or white frost. In 
the Cotton Belt, however, we are 
convinced the danger from the fly 
from early seeding of wheat has 
been much exaggerated, but north of 
the Cotton Belt, or in any section 
where damage from the fly is mate- 
rial, late seeding should be practiced. 

Of course, the fertility of the soil 
and the varying seasons—moisture 
and advent of cold weather—very 
greatly influence the best date for 
seeding. But it is certan that these 
grains do not make much growth 
during the cold weather of winter, 
hence it is important that they se- 
cure a good root and make a good 
top growth before the cold weather 
of winter comes on, if they are to 
withstand the winter freezes and 
make the best yields. 

We suggest the following dates 
for seeding wheat in the Cotton Belt: 






In the northern third, from Oc- 
tober 1 to October 15. 

In the middle third, from Octo- 
ber 15 to November I. 

In the southern third, from No- 
vember 1 to November 15. 





Does It Pay to Grow Oats and 
Wheat? 


READER wants to know if it 

“pays to grow oats and wheat in 
the South?” Another says, “It does 
not pay to grow corn.” 

It may be well to show the average 
yields of oats, wheat and corn in the 
cotton-growing states during the last 
ten years and then discuss this prob- 
lem: Does it pay to grow oats and 
wheat? 

AVERAGE YIELDS AND FARM VALUES PER 


ACRE DEC. , OF OATS, WHEAT AND CORN, IN 
THE STATES NAMED: 





iF Vats Wheat | Corn 
f 





| Bus. Value| Bus. | Value} Bus. | Value 
| per per | per { pes per | per 

| Acre | Acre | Acre | Acre | Acre | Acre 
Virginia ..... % 12.6 |$13.37| 25.1 |$18.2 
North Carolina| 














. 12.04] 18.6 

South Carolina) 2 0} 10.4 | 14.51} 17.0 | 
Georgia ...... .08} 10.7 | 14.01) 14. 
Florida ....... } 5: | ae eee | 13.6 
Alabama ..... .27] 11.2 | 14.12] 16.1 
Mississippi 57; 13.6 | 14.84) 17.8 
Tennessee 10} 11.1 | 12.18) 25.0 
Louisiana WORE scosel s6004 | 20.3 
rkansas 27) 11.2 | 11.21 19.8 
Oldahoma | "34| 12:1 | 10.59} 17.4 
Texas ..... : 50] 12.4 13.85] 19.9 








The relatively lower yields of oats, 
except in Texas, are no doubt due to 
the facts: 1. That oats require earlier 
fall seeding than wheat, and as there 
are difficulties in the way of this 
early seeding the crop is not sowed 
at as favorable a time for large yields 
as are wheat and corn. 2. The richer 
lands are selected for wheat because 
it is generally recognized that wheat 
requires a richer soil than oats. Corn, 
being planted in the spring, is put 
on the river and creek bottom lands 
which are more moist and also richer, 

At the usual prices there is no 
great difference in the value of these 
crops per acre as a general rule. 
When a state made an unusually high 
yield of any crop as of corn in Vir- 
ginia or oats in Texas this particular 
crop gave the highest value per acre. 
Of these 12 states, three, Georgia, 
Florida and Texas, obtained the 
greatest average value from oats; 
three others, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Oklahoma, obtained the largest 
value per acre from wheat, and the 
other six states, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas obtained the 
greatest value per acre from corn. 

Considering the average values ob- 
tained per acre from these crops as 


compared with the value of the cots 
ton crop (not counting seed), it 
would appear that oats, wheat and 
corn are not the most valuable crops 
which the Southern farmer grows. 

AVERAGE VALUE OF COTTON LINT PER ACRE ON 
DEC. 1, FOR A PERIOD OF 10 YEARS—1907-1916: 

7.23 1 






nessee 





20.86 









lor Oklahoma .. ol 
Alabama .......... 18.62 Texas 17 


In the light of these facts, we think 
it safe to state that considered from 
the point of money value alone it 
does not pay the Southern farmer to 
grow oats and wheat, and probably 
the same might be said of corn. But 
notwithstanding this seeming fact it 
probably pays to grow oats and 
wheat when they are grown as a part 
of a rotation which aims at keeping 
the land covered with some growing 
crop as nearly all the time as is prac- 
ticable in the system of farming fol- 
lowed. 

If, however, oats and wheat are 
grown and the land allowed to lie 
idle or bare from the time these 
crops are harvested until the follow- 
ing spring, it is pretty certain that 
oats and wheat will not prove profit- 
able crops. If red clover or lespe- 
deza is sowed with the oats and 
wheat, or if the oat and wheat stubble 
lands are planted in soy beans, cow- 
peas or some other crop, so as to 
utilize the long growing season after 
the oats and wheat are harvested, 
these fall-sowed crops will prove 
profitable. In fact, we think the oat 
crop should be largely increased and 
the wheat crop increased to the ex- 
tent that soil and climatic conditions 
favor. _The same may be said of 
corn. The average yields do not pay, 
but if grown with legumes in a rota- 
tion and larger yields are produced 
it does pay to grow corn. If corn 
alone is grown, an average yield 
made, only the grain saved and the 
stalks burned, or if the land is al- 
lowed to wash and leach from the 
time the corn matures until the next 
spring, it does not pay to grow corn. 


PASTURE PROBLEMS 


Starting Permanent Pastures— 


Mow the Weeds 














F PERMANENT pastures or pas- 
tures to be used next year are to 
be made this fall it is none too soon 
to be planning for putting them out. 
With the exception of Bermuda grass 
and lespedeza, practically all our 
commonly used pasture plants do bet- 
ter sowed in the fall, and this is es- 
pecially necessary if the pasture is to 
furnish much grazing the next season. 
* * * 

If the pastures were not benefited 
this year by keeping the weeds down 
it would still pay to mow them when- 
ever that can be done as a means of 
preventing the distribution of weed 
seeds. Our pastures have been a 
fruitful means of producing weed 
seeds to scatter over the balance of 
the farm. Some day we will appre- 
ciate the damage done by weeds and 
then the pastures will be given more 
attention. 

* * * 

Better results will usually be ob- 
tained by dividing the pasture into 
two fields, but it is a mistake to graze 
one too closely while the plants in 
the other are growing too large. 
Moderately close pasturing is best, 
after the plants have become well es- 
tablished or a sod covers the ground, 
because the plants are richer in pro- 
tein while young and are relished bet- 
ter by the livestock. The only time 
that it pays to allow the plants in the 
pasture to get moderately large is in 
the fall for the purpose of furnishing 
late grazing after frost. With two 
pastures, one should be allowed to 
make a fair growth before frost for 
use later in the season, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














It Cannot Be Done 


6¢7 HAVE 50 bushels of Bliss Tri- 

umph potatoes which I wish to 
keep for seed next spring. Please 
tell me how to store them?” 

Irish potatoes dug at this season 
may possibly keep till late fall if put 
in a cool and perfectly dark cellar. 
But to keep them till next spring I do 
not think can be done, even in cold 
storage. Better sptead out on the 
ground and cover with pine straw 
and plant as they sprout, as I have 
told in The Progressive Farmer. 
Then you can get a crop that will be 
easy to keep for seed. 


WHEAT AND OATS 


Soils That Are Suited to These Crops, 
and Some Suggestions That Will 
Help in Getting Good Yields 


HETHER wheat or oats should be 

the main small grain crop with any 
farmer will depend to a great extent 
on his situation and the character of 
his soil. With good farming, wheat can 
be made a profitable crop on nearly all 
the red or black clay uplands of the 
South. Wheat needs an airy situa- 
tion, freedom from excessive humid- 
ity and a strong clay loam soil. 

Hence wheat can seldom prove a 
comnuercial success in the light soils 
and humid climate of the South At- 
lantic Coast section. Not only is the 
general character of the soil too 
light for wheat, but the humid cli- 
mate favors the growth of the rust 
fungus, and wheat attacked by rust 
will never make the best. plump 
grain. 

But while wheat is not the best 
crop in the coastal region, the win- 
ter oat crop thrives in the warm soils 
there better than in the upper coun- 
try, and when grown in an improv- 
ing rotation of crops the oat crop 
can be made a very profitable mar- 
ket crop. Of course some wheat can 
be grown in the coast region, but I 
am simply discussing its value as a 
commercial crop. I have known a 
crop of 30 bushels an acre grown in 
the upper part of the coast region, 
but that was a very exceptional crop, 
and was on a clay soil and some- 
what back from the coast. 

But the one drawback to the pro- 
duction of either wheat or oats in 
the South, aside from what lack of 
fertility there may be in the soil, is 
late and imperfect preparation of 
the soil. Sowing in loose, half-pre- 
pared soil is one of the greatest 
causes of winter-killing. Both wheat 
and fall oats need early preparation 
of the soil and perfect fining of the 
surface. In short, the plowing should 
be done early enough to have it set- 
tled and not lumpy below, while the 
disk and the spike harrow used re- 
peatedly make the surface fine. 

Wheat can be sowed on a well pre- 
pared fallow or after a summer hoed 
crop like tobacco or corn. In the 
famous farming county of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, they grow great crops 
of cigar leaf tobacco, cutting it at 
the ground for curing. Then the to- 
bacco land is simply harrowed fine 
and wheat drilled in, and they make 
great wheat crops, too. I have often 
seen the fields of that section with 
the tobacco stumps showing down 
the wheat fields while the wheat was 
small and green. They let the spring 
plowing for tobacco remain settled 
and merely fine the surface. 

This should be the case whenever 
small grain is sowed after a hoed 
crop. The cultivation of the hoed 
crop makes the summer fallow. But 
if the wheat crop is to be sowed on 
fallow the plowing for wheat should 
not be later than the middle of Au- 
gust so that the soil will get settled 
before seeding time. Then the sur- 





face should be kept lightly stirred, 
and the more harrowing and fining 
of the surface the better the stand 
and the crop as a rule. The heaviest 
wheat crop recorded in the eastern 
part of the United States, 64% bush- 
els an acre, was made on a clover sod 
broken in May and kept harrowed 
all summer to destroy a bad weed, 
and when the wheat was drilled in 
there was just dust enough to cover 
it. 

The same is true of oats. Early 
preparation_and tramping and fining 
the surface will do more to prevent 
winter-killing than anything else. 
Late, hasty plowing and rough seed- 
ing are responsible for a great deal 
of the winter-killing. 

Early sowing is essential to suc- 
cess with oats. This means that in 
the upper South the sowing should 
be done in September, and _ south- 
ward in October to November. 
Wheat is always safer if not sowed 
till after there has been a_ white 
frost. Earlier sowing would give a 
better growth, but would be almost 
invariably attacked by the Hessian 
fly. 

As to varieties, I would always sow 
in the South a bearded variety of 
wheat, as it is less liable to be dam- 
aged by the summer storms when 


have made more humus material in 
his soil, but the object was a wheat 
crop, and I suggested the treatment 
above mentioned with the addition 
of 400 pounds of acid phosphate an 
acre. He wrote me the next summer 
that he followed my advice and made 
thirty bushels of wheat an acre. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


There is no money in making ten or 
less bushels of wheat or twenty-five 
bushels of oats an acre. There is 
profit in wheat over twenty-five 
bushels an acre and in oats over thir- 
ty bushels, and by good farming for- 
ty bushels of wheat are possible and 
fifty or more bushels of oats. 
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XX XI.—Legumes: 


| By TAIT BUTLER 





Their Place in Soil Improvement 




















HERE are over 7,000 species of 

legumes —trees, shrubs and 

herbs. There is no more impor- 
tant class of plants in agriculture. 
Corn, wheat and cotton are much 
more largely in the public mind, but 
if soil improvement, or the main- 
tenance of soil fertility, is important, 
then the legumes must take the first 
place of importance in our farming. 


In fact, legumes are the only plants 
which actually add plant foods to the 
soil. Plants which take their nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potassium from 
the soil add nothing of these to the 
soil, even when plowed under. Of 
course, they add humus-forming 
material and this contains plant 
foods, and when this material decays 
these plant foods become available 
for feeding succeeding crops. And 
this decay may also make available 
plant foods in the soil which would 
not otherwise have been in condition 
to feed the crops. But if the requir- 





hand when needed. 


izers early. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


UY a grain drill for the fall seeding. If you haven’t sufficient 
acreage to purchase a drill for your own use, go in with your 
neighbors and get one. Drills are of too great value in increas- 

ing yields for us to be without them. 
2. If lime is to be used on any of the fall crops or the pasture, 
now is a good time to order it, thus making sure that it will be on 


3. Will you have a fall garden cr a weed ;}ch? This question 
must be answered right away now. 

4. Don’t let any weeds go to seed anywhere on the farm. Now 
is a good time to cut closely those in the fence corners, on the 
ditch banks, around stumps, and in other out-of-the-way places. 

5. Plan for a big fall grain acreage, and order seeds and fertil- 








blooming than the bald-headed va- 
rieties. In the upper South and the 
Piedmont section I believe that the 
Virginia Gray turf oats are safer 
than the Rust-proof varieties, as be- 
ing hardier than other oats. In the 
coast section, the best oats section, 
the Texas Red Rust-proof and its 
varieties will give the heavier crop. 

Where a small grain crop follows 
the corn crop the farmer will of 
course cut and shock the corn in 
rows as wide apart as convenient so 
as to give more open room. Then 
the shock rows can: be sowed in 
spring oats. But do not sow either 
wheat or oats on rough land and de- 
pend on the harrow to put them in. 
This is not only bad preparation but 
a waste of seed, for much will get 
covered too deep and much not cov- 
ered at all. Fining the surface and 
the sowing with a grain drill is im- 
portant for the best results. As a 
general rule I would sow five pecks 
of wheat an acre and two and a half 
bushels of oats. 

Where wheat is to be sowed after 
peas it is far better to cut, cure and 
feed the peas than to turn them un- 
der, for the turning under of a mass 
of vegetation so late will prevent the 
proper settling and compacting of 
the soil. Cut, cure and feed the peas 
and use the manure as a top-dressing 
in winter, and merely disk and har- 
row the pea stubble fine. 

Several years ago a farmer wrote 
that he had a field of peas where he 
wanted to sow wheat and asked if it 
would be best to turn the peas under. 


‘Doubtless the turning under would 


ed plant foods of the soil are nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potassium and cal- 
cium and a plant takes all of these 
required for its growth from the soil, 
the growing and plowing under of 
such a plant adds nothing to the 
amounts of these required plant 
foods in the soil. It also follows 
that such plants, when removed, re- 
duce the plant foods in the soil just 
to the extent to which they use these 
plant foods in the growth of the 
crops or parts of crops removed. 

The legumes do exactly as other 
plants, as regards all of these plant 
foods, with the exception of nitro- 
gen, except they may require and 
take from the soil larger quantities 
in their growth. When legumes are 
grown and removed from the soil, in 
part or in whole, the store of these 
plant foods, phosphorus, potassium 
and calcium, is reduced and the soil 
made just that much poorer in these 
plant foods, to just the extent that 
the legumes use them in their 
growth. 

In other words, there is no differ- 
ence between the general relations 
of legumes and other plants, to the 
plant foods in the soil, except as to 
nitrogen. Let us not forget this 
fact. Forgetting or ignoring it has 
lead marry people into error and re- 
sulted in much disappointment in 
their attempts to build up their soils 
or increase the production of other 
crops, by growing and removing le- 
gumes from the soil. Any careful 
observer has found instances where 
the growing of legumes, even whem 
removed for hay, have greatly in- 
creased the yields of the crops im- 


mediately succeeding. But, it is also 
true, that in other cases, the increase 
in yields has not been as large as 
expected and in some cases an actual 
decrease in crop yields has resulted 
from the removal of a succession of 
legume crops from the land. 

These varying results are not diffi- 
cult to understand if we remember 
two simple facts: 1. That while there 
may be considerable quantities of 
plant foods in the soil these may not 
be in a condition in which the crops 
can use them, and 2. If the supplies 
of phosphorus and potassium in the 
soil be already small, the amounts 
removed, in the removal of succeed- 
ing crops of legumes, may so far re- 
duce the supplies of these plant 
foods as to deprive other crops of 
the needed available supplies. 

If there be an abundance of phos- 
phorus, potassium and lime in the 
soil, the growing of a crop of le- 
gumes, even though the tops be re- 


moved for hay, may greatly increase . 


the yields of other crops. This may be 
and perhaps generally is due to the 
effect produced by the decay of the 
roots and stubble of the legumes 
making plant foods available, rather 
than because of the addition of ni- 
trogen to the soil. While this is 
probably generally true, in certain 
cases and with certain legumes the 
supply of nitrogen in the soil may be 
actually increased, even though parts 
of the legume plants are removed 
from the land. In some cases the ni- 
trogen in the roots and stubble, or 
the parts left on the land, which was 
taken from the air may be greater 
than the nitrogen in the parts re- 
moved that was taken from the soil. 
In such a case the nitrogen left in 
the soil may be greater than before 
the legume crop was grown. But on 
the other hand, in some cases the 
conditions may be exactly reversed 
and then the supply of nitrogen in 
the soil is decreased instead of in- 
creased by the growing and remov- 
ing of the legumes. 

Sut in no case are the supplies of 
phosphorus, potassium and lime in- 
creased, and when any part of the 
legume crop is removed these plant 
foods left in the soil are always de- 
creased. 

Legumes are of much greater im- 
portance in the agriculture of those 
parts of the South having a heavy 
rainfall than in the drier and colder 
sections of this country. This is due 
to the more rapid decay of organic 
matter and the greater leaching of 
nitrogen out of the soil, because of 
our warm climate and heavy rainfall. 
But nature has provided for our 
greater needs, by giving us a larger 
number of legumes to fill all these 
varying needs, and by a climate 
which makes it possible to grow 
some of these during the entire year. 

The question is often asked, just 
how much nitrogen is added to the 
soil when a crop of legumes is 
grown: first, when the crop is plowed 
under and second, when the tops are 
removed for hay? 

This can ‘never be answered defin- 
itely. A legume growing on a poor 
soil, while making less growth, will 
take a larger proportion of its nitro- 
gen from the air than will the same 
legume growing on a richer soil. In 
fact, more nitrogen in actual pounds 
might be taken from the air by a le- 
gume on a soil of moderate fertility 


2 


(concluded on page 13, column 1) 
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HOW TO SUCCEED WITH WHEAT IN THE SOUTHEAST 


High Prices Are Practically Certain, and Every Farmer Who Can 
Should Try at Least a Small Acreage—Suggestions About Varieties, 


Soils, Fertilizers and Seeding 


By C. B. Wiiliams 


HERE is every indication to 
lead one to believe that the 


price of wheat is to be high 
during the next year. As a matter 
of fact a joint committee from the 
United States Sen- 
ate and House has 
agreed to fix the 
minimum price in 
the Food Bill at 
$2 per bushel. 

It is of the high- 
est importance, 
therefore, that 
Southern farmers, 
where they have 

PROF. WILLIAMS land suitable for 
the growing of this crop, should in 
most cases put in at least a 
small acreage, even though they 
have not grown the crop before. 
Those who have been growing the 
crop should plan, in most cases, to 
increase their acreage. The average 
production of wheat in the thirteen 
Southern states is only about three 
bushels per person, which is barely 
sufficient to supply one-half of the 
normal amount of flour consumed by 
the Southern people. Of course peo- 
ple of the South may substitute in 
part bread made from corn for that 
made from flour. As a matter of fact 
such substitution has been made dur- 
ing the past few months to a much 
larger extent than has ever before 
been done in the history of this part 
of the country. This substitution 
might be still further made, and in all 
probability with the present differ- 
ences in prices between corn meal 
and flour the substitution will be 
greater. 

It is not probable that with normal 
production of wheat our people will 
substitute corn meal for flour, even 
under present conditions, in sufficient 
quantities to not require flour from 
other sections, unless the acreage de- 
voted to wheat is increased. Ii would 
seem to us that certainly a moderate 
increase in the acreage devoted to 
this crop should be made. Even in 
some portions of the Coastal Plain 
section of the upper South, where 
the soils are of a compact nature, 
wheat may be grown fairly satisfac- 
torily in many cases. 





Best Varieties to Use 


N ORDER that growers of wheat 

may get the most out of the efforts 
which they put into this crop, it will 
be necessary, among other things, 
that they use seed of the best varie- 
ties. It is highly essential that varie- 
ties suited to the conditions be used. 
In our study of varieties of wheat in 
North Carolina for many years we 
have had marked differences in the 
yields of standard varieties grown 
under the same conditions. These 
differences have shown up consist- 
ently, and beyond any question of 
doubt the differences were due to 
the qualities possessed by the differ- 
ent varieties. 

Generally speaking, one would re- 
commend for the Piedmont section of 
the South Purple Straw, Leap’s Pro- 
lific and Fultz of the smooth-headed 
wheats, and Fulcaster of the bearded 
type as varieties that can be depend- 
ed upon to give good yields, provided 
care is exercised in putting in the 
seed properly. For the more eleva- 
ted portions of the mountains to the 
foothills, Leap’s Prolific, Dietz Med- 
iterranean and Fultz can be recom- 
mended. It should not be inferred, 
however, that where one has a good 
yielding strain of wheat he should 
change and obtain any of these varie- 
ties of wheats, for such would be un- 
wise in many cases. As a matter of 
fact, if a grower has in that local 
community a good yielding strain of 
wheat the seed of which have been 
properly selected and cared for, it 


would be far safer to secure seed of 
this wheat rather than send off to 
a distant locality and secure wheat 
of the varieties mentioned at greater 
cost per bushel. 


Soils Suited to Wheat 


HEAT makes its best growth, 

other things being equal, on soils 
that are fairly compact in their na- 
ture. For this reason the clav and 
loam soils, generally, are the ones that 
are most commonly used for growing 
this crop. As indicated above, in the 
upper Coastal Plain section of the 
South on the fine sandy loam and clay 
loam soils wheat may be grown to 
some extent, especially as long as the 
price is as high as it is at present. 
Even with high prices it will not gen- 
erally be advisable in this section of 
the South to put in large acreages. 
The safe thing will be to grow 
enough to provide generously for the 
home needs and for sufficient seed 
for planting the following year. It 
is highly important that in all the 
soils used for the putting in of this 
crop that the organic-matter in them 
be well rotted and distributed in the 
soil before the wheat is sowed. It is 
well known that wheat in order to do 
its best not only must have a fairly 
compact soil, but it is the cooler por- 
tions of the South that wiil generally 
be found to grow the best grade of 
wheat. That grown in the lower and 
warmer sections of the South will be 
much more subject to rust attack and 
injury than will that grown in the 
more elevated and cooler sections. 

Time and Method of Seeding 

ENERALLY § speaking, the best 

time to seed will be after a frost 
has occurred, and particularly is this 
so in sections where experience has 
taught that early planted wheat is 
subject to Hessian fly attacks. When 
sowed after a good frost the fly will 
be able to do but very little if any 
injury. 

It is necessary that the land be 
broken six to eight inches deep, in 
most cases, and allowed to settle be- 
fore putting in the crop in order that 
best returns may be secured. Where 
a heavy growth of crop or weeds are 
being turned into the soil.on a piece 
of land that is to go in wheat, it will 
in most cases be advisable to cut the 
weeds and allow them to dry out be- 
fore turning them into the soil. If 
the growth is heavy a disking of the 
weeds or crop before breaking the 
land will cut them up and put them 
in better shape to be turned into the 
soil. 


Where the land is not too com- 
pact heneath, in many cases, if 


a sufncient amount of moisture 


is in the soil, it may be put in 
proper condition for the wheat by 
double disking and harrowing, and 


particularly is this so with land after 
a crop of cowpeas or soy beans ‘has 
been removed. In many cases where 
the land and has been 
cut off, the soil may be put in good 
condition by disking and harrowing. 
The upper two or three inches of soil 
should be in a fine mellow cendition 
before attempting to sow the wheat. 
Ordinarily four to six pecks of seed 
per acre are put in to make a good 
seeding. It is advisable to use a drill, 
where one is available, because the 
seed are put in much more uniformly 
and the stand, therefore, will gener- 
ally be somewhat better. 


corn was on 


Fertilizing Wheat 
N AVERAGE lands in the Pied- 
mont and mountain sections of the 
South that are low in organic matter 
the use of ihe following mixture per 
acre wiil give good returns:: 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent..... 150 pounds 


\WGTUONSCCG TIGA 6 265-65 c'aw sd eee 100 pounds 


adil 


Where the land contains consider- 
able organic matter the amount of 
cottonsed meal may be materially re- 
duced, or even entirely left out where 
experience has taught one that the 
growth of the wheat is usually suffi- 
ciently large. As long as wheat stays 
as high as it is now, if the growth of 


(5) 881 


the wheat during the following 
spring, aiter the addition of the 
above mixture of fertilizers, is not as 
vigorous as might be desired, it will 
in many cases be advisable to make a 
broadcast application of nitrate of 
soda at the rate of 75 to 150 pounds 
per, acre just about the time the 
plants are beginning to send up 
shoots for the formation of seed 
heads. 

Where wheat is grown in the upper 
Coastal Plain section of the South, 
we would on average soils use 200 to 
400 pounds per acre of a mixture of 
two to three paris by weight of cot- 
tonseed meal and one part by weight 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate. Here, 
as with clay and clay loam soils of 
the mountain section of the South- 
east, it is advisable to use nitrate of 
soda when the growth is not as vig- 
orous as desired. Of course it is as- 
sumed in making the above recom- 
mendations that the lack of viger on 
the part of the wheat is caused by a 
lack of a sufficient supply of available 
nitrogen. There might be other fac- 
tors that are operating, such as 
poor drainage or insect attacks that 
would make the wheat look un- 
thrifty. One must be sure that neith- 
er of these factors are in operation 
to make the wheat grow unsatisfac- 
torily. 

In applying the fertilizer, if ‘possi- 
ble, it had best be mixed with the soil 
before the seed are sowed. However, 
where a drill is used the fertilizer 
may be put in at the same time the 
seed are planted. 








MAKING A SUCCESS WITH OATS IN THE SOUTHEAST 





How Better Seed, Better Preparation and Better Fertilization Wiil 
Heip—Velvet Beans or Peas Preceding Oats Greatly Increase Yields 





By E. F. 
HE cry for more oats on ac- 
count of the present war condi- 
tions should arouse every farm- 
er in the Southeast; first, because this 
section can grow oats cheaply under 
its new and improved cropping system 
brought about by the invasion of the 
Mexican cotton boll weevil and, se 
cond, because the present high prices 
of grain (they will likely continue for 
some time) insure a large profit 
from this crop. In addition to these 
reasons, cats planted this fall can be 
marketed next July if the farmer 
needs ready money at that time. 


When to Sow Oats 


HE oat plant requires a cool, moist 

climate to produce a maximum 
yield. To seture this condition and 
to avoid the dry hot weather of ‘the 
latter half of May and early June, 
the crop should be planted in the 
early fail, when the risk of winter- 
killing is not too great. Fall plant- 
ings ripen about two weeks earlicr 





ing during the fumigation. 





TREATING STORED GRAIN FOR WEEVILS; 
SEED FOR SMUT 





N CASE the grain becomes infested with weevil or grain mcths, 
[ the grain should be placed in tight boxes or bins and fumigated 

with carbon disulphide. One pound of the carbon disulphide ‘s 
sufficient for 35 bushels of grain under these conditions. Since ih- 
vapor is heavier than air, and settles downward, the liquid should b> 
placed in shallow pans at the top of the bin, with the pans well dis- 
tributed over the surface of the grain. If the bins are not tight, or 
if the insects are very abundant, the quantity of the liquid should be 
doubled. The fumigation should be allowed to continue for twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. The vapor of carbon disulphide is highly 
. inflammable, and no fire or light should be allowed about the build- 


Considerable wheat is damaged each year by smut. Much of this 
could be prevented by treating the seed just before the time of 
planting. A good solution for treating wheat may be made by mixing 
1 pound of formalin with 40 gallons of water. The formalin is a 
liquid, which may secured from any drug store. 

In order to treat the seed, the wheat is piled on a clean floor or 
sheet and sprinkled with the solution of water and formalin. The 
seed are sprinkled and stirred repeatedly until all of the grains are 
wet with the solution. The pile is then covered with sacks and left 
for two or three hours. After this treatment the seed are spread out 
to dry.—North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 








Cauthen 


than February plantings. However, 
in those sections where the plant 
cannot survive the winter freezes 
the planting should be made as soon 
as the danger of the last heavy 
freeze has passed. 

The Alabama Experiment Station 
has tested fall sowing versus spring 
sowing of oats for many years and 
found that the Red Rust Proof va- 
tiety seeded in the fall made an av- 
erage of 37.6 bushels per acre, while 
the same variety seeded in the spring 
made an average of only 16 bushels. 
An average gain of 21 bushels is se- 
cured as a result of fall seeding. 


In the northern part of the Belt 
where fall seeding can be practiced, 
the planting should begin in Septem- 
ber and be completed long enough 
before the first heavy freeze to allow 
the young oats to grow a good root 
system. As the southern part of the 
Belt is approached, the seeding may 
be delayed until the middle of No- 
vember and still secure a good yield. 

The fall planting may be extended 
over a large part of the Cotton Belt, 
if che open-furrow system is employ- 
ei. \Vhen the oats come,up in a fur- 
row, the ridges between the furrows 
protect the young plants from the 
ccid winds and enable them to with- 


ta 


stand a lower temperature. 
the epen furrow may be made 
with the ordinary shovel plow and 
the secd sowed in the drill and cov- 
ered wth a light harrow, taking care 
not to fill up the furrow completely. 
But a more economical way is to use 
a drill made for this method of plant- 
ing. There are several good makes 
of drills on the market. They open, 
sow and cover several rows at a time. 
Some of the drills are made to fit cot- 
ton and corn middles, and with them 
the planting is often done without 
plowing the land as a preparation. 
Preparation of Seed Bed and Eest 
Varieties 
cy» SANDY and loamy soils and 
porous clay soils on which a crop 
of cotton or corn has just been 
grown, the seed may be planted with- 
out plowing the land. On cowpea 
(Concluded on page 9, column 2) 
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30 BUSHELS OF WHEAT PER pt the rows from fifteen to eighteen 
| eg ACRE inches apart. 
oi - = The seed was put about four inches 
he Z (First Prize Letter) below the level. I got a good stand 
e out Z = ; a and none was killed in the winter. 
Be Seg HIS is how we grow 25 to 30 bush- It‘was about six inches high Christ- 
G M ( ; e i bushels of wheat per acre, on mas and would have made excellent 
TOwW ore Yrain be 2 about 75 acres each year. Land going grazing in January and February. 
jes back to wheat the second year is We gathered it and fed it to our 
The South must not bea slacker in grow- Ug plowed to a good depth as soon as Chickens and got more eggs than we 
ing grain this Fall z ac present crop is harvested and hauled have ever gotten in the winter. 
ag ‘ 4 ir As fast as pnlowec ve oo i “he ‘thee : ie : 
Every acre available for planting oats, © m8 dust as plowed we drag it The ‘best of this tye grew 
- down to retain the moisture in case than 
wheat, rye, etc., must be drafted into 


of drouth. 
service, ploughed, FERTILIZED and “ 


planted. ing, which is about the 20th of Sep- A great deal of it was knocked 
The country calls for grain ~ nti poh = prepare | for ahead Aad Gee bbe I a 

-_ seeding with the spring-tooth har- é ° S le 1 as again an 

and MORE neice The : AN row, disk and drag. A well prepared, the rye that was knocked down by 
South has proven that it 18 . compact seed bed is essential, gener- the hail was plowed under and I now 
possible and profitable to ally speaking, though occasionally a have a pretty good stand of rye. This 
grow grain. It is up to the dashing rain follows seeding and Will get a good start before winter. 
Snuth to grow more grain leaves the soil too compact for a I do not know how much grain I 
this Fall for , good stand of wheat to get through. will make, but I am well pleased with 
i ‘ However, this happens so seldom the experiment and I will sow much 


‘ " . that we never figure on it. more this fall. I have proved to my 
Patriotism We use a ten-hole drill and usually own satisfaction 


that this rye will 
seed about ten or twelve acres per be one of our best winter grazing 


and Profit day. We seed back and forth across crops. 

Fthe fields, running drill rows north- The chicken feed more than paid 
Write to-day for Bulletin No. 21 west and southeast. i for the rye seed and the cost of plant- 
“Profitable Winter Wheat" We drill about 300 pounds of acid ing. This land made a greater profit 
and No. 22.0n “Profttatle Oat phosphate per acre with the seeding. per acre than any other land that I 


a : We once used a fertilizer carrying a cultivated. J. E. HESTER. 
Produetion’’. They will help you. : liberal amount of nitrogen and pot- 3elgreen, Ala. 








more 
five feet high. I cut it about 
the middle of June and got 168 big 
About thirty days previous to seed- bundles. 
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Soil Improvement Committee 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
Rhodes Building 33 Atlanta, Ga. 
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sowing where possible. 

2. Compact the late-plowed land with roller and harrow. 

3. Don’t plow after a cultivated crop. Prepare such land with 
disk and harrow. 

4. Make therseed bed a fit place for the seed. 

5. Sow with a drill, sound, plump, clean seed of adapted variety. 

6. Prevent losses from smut by treating infected seed with for- 
maldehyde. 

7. Make the soil fertile with manure or fertilizers applied judi- 
ciously where needed. 


Pew early. Give the plowed land two months to settle before 
































ash, which was costly. Experiments SAYS ABRUZZI RYE TS FINE 


proved that crimson clover gave us cae 
the former at less than half the cost (Third Prize Letter) 
and increased our yields. 
After much experimenting we sow 
only the bearded varieties of wheat. : : 
toll for th : 
We find the smooth wheat too uncer- for threshing, and after reading 





AST year [ received two and a 
quarter bushels of Abruzzi rye as 





5 en : " in The Progressive Farmer what a 
. ity. Pie, 3 
ae ia usttena anaes BaF a tage tog — fine crop it is I decided to sow some. 
This is a successful Soy Bean Harvettgr that by repeated tests has proven it will harvest 25 per cent re “4 Ss y “Ty -S= About the last 
ae ye Hee aan BoA Sy Red eee eee ee : Nae of September I seede 
ee oe than apy other machine. It will gather beans drilled with corn without tructive it is better to sow wheat Pp : ed 
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Plows — te iy ses heal v on the family 


Although they have been : Sige = ABRUZZI RYE HIS BEST PAYING 


on the market only three table : makes 
years, the demand—thanks to the “boosting” of our farmer friends— CROP 


already runs into tens of thousands a year. 


It won’t Cost you anything to examine the Avery at your dealer’s. EoeGe Tuten Semeey fo rc b ette 5 
Your name and address on a@ post card will bring you a folder that N THE early fall of 1916 I read in 


explains wherein this plow is different and better. 
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together; or with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- about three-fourths of an acre. 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. I broke the land the first week in hous 
oy prewar lpanee Meo act ig Ae ten WOODSON-CRAIG CO., November and harrowed it well with j 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER Commission Merchamts, RICHMOND, VA. a section harrow. I had no grain 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive old one-horse fertilizer distributor. Theres a Reason 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” I used an eight-inch shovel plow and " 
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~ Better Crops Yj 
With 
Least Fertilizing Cosi 


This drill opens the furrow, lays 

the seed at the very bottom and 
then covers it. At the same time 
it deposits the fertilizer that brings 
the big profit making crop. 


The Peoria 
Union. Drill 


Covers All Seed 4 
and Fertilizer s, 


It combines the wy ody dios ee drill with an 
accurate fertilize se cuts trashand Y 





ees, 


d 


hard ground and opens ae ruKow-—-sses and c 
fertilizer are dropped in a packed seed bed £. 
and then covered. 8 


No matter what drill you are now using, it S$ 
= will pay, you in increased crop profits 
to get a Peoria Union. 


Think of the increased yield it can bring 
you—the assurance of a eae harvest. 
Let us tell you more about it. 


Write today for catalog. 
Peoria Drill & Seeder Co, 
2453 N. Perry St., 





‘The Guarantee Lime & Fertilizer Spreader 
= of satis- SAVE $15.00 by being 


fied use’ FO PETE the first in your 
throughout =. 
the United ¢€ = 


States -_ 


“GUARANTEE” is the name that you should pay at- 


tention to. It stands for Quality and Satisfaction. 
It is the name of a good, big, strong, durable lime 
and fertilizer spreader that contains all the latest 
patented features and stands without an equal for 
spreading lime in any form, ground limestone, com- 
mereial fertilizer, etc. 
you desire to sow the material in ws, 
merely push the spreading lever _ Shifting clutch 
for throwing spreader in and ou gear is opera' 
from seat. Better Spreader Gannet Be B 
Exceedingly low in_price. ean aoe a 
supe ciety for the asking. TE t 
ANTEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. re Baltimore, Md. 





Wood “Shineles 


Sparks set fire to wood shingle roofs. 
“EVERWEAR” Roofing makes your 
Home and Barns safe from fire. Send 

TODAY for Big Free Samples—to Test. 
See for yourself why “EVERWEAR” 
is Guaranteed to last 20 years. | 

PRICE $3.77 PER SQUARE 
Direct to You We Pay Freight 


noe FENCE & ROOFING CO. 


Savannah, Ga. 
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For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick ia 
feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
_CHATTANOOGA. TENNESSEE 


taBLACKMA 
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The best way to get every farmer in your 
Neighborhood working together along all pro- 
€ressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
Paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use it. 


two acres of very ordinary land, us- 
ing no fertilizer, with the intention 
of grazing one acré and using the 
other for seed; but while talking 
with a seedsman last winter he ad- 
vised me to save both acres for seed, 
that it would yield better than wheat 
and the price of seed would be high. 


I have cut and threshed from the 
two acres forty bushels of good clean 
seed, for which I’ve refused three 


dollars per bushel. 

As to the growth of this grain, I 
have never seen any winter crop that 
could compare with it, much of it 
growing to the height of 
eight feet, and I counted in one ex- 
ceptionaliy bunch eighty-seven 
stalks coming apparently from one 
grain. L Bm. TERRY. 
Rougemont, N. C. 


seven or 


+ 
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Wheat: Best Varieties and Plant- 
ing Dates in North Carolina 


heap the past ten years the 

North Carolina Division of Agron- 
omy has studied more than twenty 
varieties of wheat grown in different 
sections of the state. At the Moun- 
tain Station, near Asheville, Leaps 
Prolific, Dietz-Mediterranean, Pur- 
ple Straw, and Fultz have yielded 
best. The Piedmont Branch Station 
at Statesville is located in the main 
wheat section of the state. At this 
station Purple Straw, Fultz, Leaps 
Prolific, and Stoner Miracle have 
yielded best. At the Station Farm, 
near Raleigh, Purple Straw, Fultz, 
and Leaps Prolific have given the 
highest yields. 

The Divison of Agronomy has also 
conducted tests at Statesville to de- 
termine the best date for seeding 
wheat. The seedings were started on 
September 15, with planting every 
two weeks until December 15. In 
these tests the seedings made be- 
tween the Ist and 25th of October 
have yielded best. As a rule, a large 
portion of our wheat crop is planted 
after November 1. According to the 
tests made at Statesville, the late 
planting reduces the crop from 3 to 8 
bushels per acre. 





Depth to Seed Wheat 

ONSIDERABLE difference of opin- 

ion exists among wheat growers 
as to the proper depth of drilling 
wheat. The Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has conducted tests 
for five years comparing various 
depths of drilling and broadcasting. 
The yield of wheat in bushels per 
acre for wheat drilled one inch deep 
was 28.7 bushels; drilled two inches, 
28.7 bushels per acre; drilled three 
inches deep, 28.5 bushels per acre; 
sowed broadcast, 24.9 bushels per acre. 

During the last few years cross- 
drilling of wheat has been advocated, 
but experiments do not show this to 
be profitable, since it requires twice 


as much work and the yields have 
been but little higher. 
Recently, drills have been put on 


the market which sow the seed only 
four inches apart. The ordinary drill 
sows the wheat in from 


rows seven 
to eight inches apart. Experimental 
tests from the two types of drills 
have not shown any advantage in 


having a four-inch drill. 





Getting Results With Wheat 


OR wheat, select a good, well 
drained piece of land with clay 
subsoil clear of stumps, etc. Break 


the land in September, turning under 
a good crop of peavines, also a light 
dressing of barnyard manure. Then 
drag the land and let lie until Octo- 
ber 15, then drill in one and one-half 
bushels of wheat per acre. Purple 
straw is my favorite variety. 

Don’t do as the people have always 
done, —pick out a piece of land that 
would not make anything, sow broad- 
cast and turn land and leave in such 
bad shape that a wagon could not be 
drove over it. J. D. COLLINS. 





But please push the best one you know. 
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College graduates are to be 
For full particulars address Box 22. 


TWO OF ELON’S SEVEN SILDINGS 


ELON COLLEG 


Enrollment Limited to Four Hundred 


No Increase of Rates Announced for 1917-18. 
more in demand after the 





NORTH 
CAROLINA 


war than at any time before. 


PRES. W. A. HARPER, Elon College, N. C. 


The College for the student of limited means. 


J 








room. 


Box 102, 


—MOUNT PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE— 


“Merit, the measure of success.” 


Three generations of satisfied patrons and the oft-repeated opinions of promi- 
nent educators pronounce its location in healthful Piedmont Carolina ideal. 
Modern equipment—electric lights, 


steam heat, and running water in every 


Faculty of College and University training and successful teaching experience. 
Records of Institute men attest the excellency of the work done. 

Expenses quite reasonable. 
upon request. Address, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A.M., Principal, 


Illustrated catalog giving full information sent 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 

















tain climbing. 


Domestic Art, 





mountain in Easte' 


A Christian school in the heart of the mountains. 
high can be seen from the 


COURSE OF STUD 


pani, 
AL 


TERM BEGINS AUGUST 2ist, 1917. For C 
J. C. INGRAM, Principal, 


school grounds. 


re offered in Piano, Voice, Art, 


mint School Teacher Training, and Missions. 


A visit to Mount Mitchell, 


No malaria. 


Domestic 


rite, 


SYLVA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE—Scenery and Health———— 


ireat mountain peaks from five to six thousand feet 
Pure water and bracing mountain air. 
A trip to the Cherokee Indian Reservation. 
stern America, y's those who desire it. 

bag prepare students for life and for entering any College. 
Education, 
A Faculty of eight teachers. 
atalog 


ylva, North Carolina. 


Moun- 


the highest 


Courses 
Science, 








for 9 months, 
at cost. 


Mineral water, no malaria. 

“It Is the best and cheapest school in the S 
“One of the best preparatory schools in the States’ Cleveland Star. 
School in this part of the country doing better and more thorough educational work.’ 

Congress, 9th District N. C. 0 th. 

For illustrated catalog address, 


Mountain scenery. 
tate.”’— 


ee trained, 
A. Koonce, 


PENS AUGUST 7t 


WILLIAM BURNS, 


experienced teachers. 
Member Legislature of N. 
“In my opinion there is no nigh 

Y¥. Webb, Member 


LAWNDALE, N. C. 


$95 te $115 Pays for Board, Tuition, Rent, Fuel and Light at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOO 


MID THE 
HILLS 


Bours 





Mars Hill College 


Cuba and District of Columbia. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 
380 young men and women last year from 59 coun- 
ties in North Carolina, and from 9 other States, 


HILL, N. C. 
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am glad that you have 


Every Farm Home Should Have a Copy of 
“How Farmers Co-operate 


and Double Profits” 


and in European countries. 
lations to adopt, parliamentary rules, by-laws, etc. 


BAILE 


experiences that 
done 


CHARLES 6&. 


President Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
“It seems to be filled to the brim 
with practical and suggestive matter.” 


CARVER, 
“T am delighted with it. 
crete way in which you have described 
the actual results of codperation amounts 
to a demonstration, 


256 pages. 


By CLARENCE POE 


A practical guide-book to the whole big subject of codperation. 
ual experiences of farmers’ coGperative societies in our own West, South and East- 
Containing chapters on how to organize, rules and regzu- 
It is as interesting and readable 


Wisconsin: “It’s 
our farmer peo- 
microbe of co- 


sible 
of the six and 


the United States.”’ 


E. C. BRANSON, 


BARRETT, President 


not know 
than this.’’ 


of any 


Harvard Univer- 
The con- 
this country, 


I wish it were pos- 


Price $1.00. 





University 


work 


PROF. W. K. TATE, 
¥, Ithaca, N.. z.: “5 College for Teachers: “In my 
brought together this is the most helpful book 
will show what ject which as ever been 
and also what may be American farmers.,”’ 


A CABINET MEMBER writes: 
other day I had a talk with Sir Horace 
Plunkett about codperation enterprises in 
and he told me that 
Farmers Codperate’ is the best thing yet 
published on the subject.” 










True stories of act, 


Read what agricultural leaders in America and Eurepe say about the book 


A. HENRY, 
surely going to inoculate 
America with the 


to get.it into the hands of everyone 
a half million farmers in 


George Peabody 
opinion 
on this sub- 
written 


for 


of North 


Carolina: ‘It is almost the only book 

National Farmers’ Union: ‘‘A monument that shows up a competent knowledge of 
to the author’s ability, industry and pa- Southern economic problems,” 

Sa GEORGE W. RUSSELL, Editor Irish 

W. D. HOARD, Hoard’s Dairyman: “A Homestead, Dublin: “Though there are 

great book!”’ many farming books well written and 

DR. KENYON IL. BUTTERFIELD, full of valuable information, we really do 


more practical 


“The 


‘How 


Printed from large, clear type on good paper, substantially bound in eloth, 5 x 7 
With The Progressive Farmer one year $1.50. 








Clanton, Ala. 


One year, 52 issues, 
Two years, 


forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


$1.00 


104 issues, -1.50 


Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy 


3.00 


| gc RTE SOR BARN PS RRL! ER NE RMT LATE NET RES 
D ON ‘fs to The Progressive Farmer: 


ie years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Five years, 260 issues, 
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Gluttons for Work 


You simply can’t rip Blue Buckle 
Overalis, because all the seams are 
extra reinforced where the greatest 
strains come. 

They wear like whit-leather. The 
stout, extra-strength, genuine Indigo 
Denim of which Blue Buckle Overalls 
are made will resist more hard usage 
and more trips to the tub than any 
other overall cloth you’ve ever seen. 


E BUCKLE 


Overalls 
; “Strong all Ove! 


They weaf better, too, because 
they’re cut correctiy. No strains 
when you bend, no pulling in 
leg or waist or crotch. 

They’re the kind of overalls you 
like to wear. Your dealer prob- 
ably sells Blue Buckle Overalls 
or can get them for you. Be 
sure you get the genuine. 


Jobbers’ Overall Company 
Lynchburg, Virginia 



































Protection plus Saiety 
For Your Hegs 


Demands the use of potent, pure, refined hog cholera seram 

When your hogs are injected with hog cholera serum that is 
not refined and starile, weal expose them to possible dangers that 
you need not and should not risk. 

Science has found a way to remove from hog cholera serum 
all the germs and non-protective substances that have caused so 
much loss and dissatisfaction. The resuit is a clear serum that is 
absolutely safe and potent. 3 

Mulford Refined Serum is the only one guaranteed 100% po- 
tent, sterile (germ-free), heated and clear, therefore absolutely safe. 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
Write for free booklet No. 10,- 


H.K.MULFORD COMPANY 
Manufacturing and Biological Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
CRANDALL’S WONDER—38613 C. W. Re» 
protected by Mulford Refined Serum 
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Ask This Man to Help You With 
Your Sheep Problems 


a, peso Carolina farmers should ask 
George Evans to help them with 
their sheep problems. He is the new 
sheep man of the State Experiment 
WES Station, Raleigh, 
 — and is at the ser- 
vice of all our far- 
mers. 
* Mr. Evans is a 
fanative of England, 
coming from the 
center of one of 
the largest and 
best sheep-produc- 
i ing sections of 
MR. EVANS “the old country.” 
He has worked with sheep  prac- 
tically all of his life. He came to 
this country about ten years ago with 
a large importation of sheep for Mr. 
Henry Wardwell of Springfield Cen- 
ter, N. Y., one of the largest Shrop- 





shire importers in America. Mr. 
Evans remained with Mr. Ward- 
well for about three years, aftef 


which he took up sheep work with a 
large sheep man in Virginia. In the 
fall of 1911 he showed sheep at the 
North Carolina State Fair where his 
ability for handling and managing 
sheep was discovered and he was 
given work with the State Experi- 
ment Station. 

In his new position of Special 
Sheep Field Man, his whole time will 
be devoted to the various phases of 
sheep work. The most important of 


these will include the selection of 
pure-bred rams for farmers, pure- 
bred and grade ewes for breeding 


purposes, instruction on the handling, 
feeding, care, management and hous- 
ing of sheep, information as to the 
best methods of how to protect sheep 
from dogs and stomach worms, form- 
ing of sheep and lamb shipping as- 
sociations, arrangements for the sale 
of wool through a centralized agency, 
and many other phases of the sheep 
industry. Ask the Station for his 
help about any of these matters. 

Plans are also being made, Prof. 
Curtis tells us, to develop sheep, 
lamb and wool shipping associations, 
and negotiations are under way with 
the United States Department at 
Washington and with the Philadel- 
phia Wool and Textile Association 
to develop and execute these plans. 
“Philadelphia,” says Prof. Curtis, “is 
the center of the wool marketing of 
this country, and it is through the 
coOperation of the Federal Depart- 
ment and this Association that we 
expect to grade and sell the wool for 
the highest market price.” 


White Clover a Great Hog Pasture 


Del to tell you a little experi- 

ence in hog-raising. Last year I 
had a pretty bunch of hogs and 
I put them on crimson clover some 
where about the 20th of March. They 
ran on crimson clover until the 15th 
of May, and I had 4% acres in alfalfa, 
and white clover had come in there as 
thick as it was possible for it to grow, 
and I fenced this piece of land off and 
turned 75 hogs on this alfalfa and 
white clover and they ran on that un- 





















Get My Low Prices on This Money-Saving Way of Spreading 


Put a Galloway Box Spreader on your own trucks and cover your field in a fraction of the time. I build them to 
fit any wagon gear. My Box Spreaders are ina class by themselves. The steel beaters and V-shape rake tear 
the manure to shreds. Don’t buy any kind of a spreader or box until you learn the whole story ot Galloway's 
direct-to-you money-saving plan, 


i Save You Big Money on a Spreader Box 


factory to your field. This lowers the cost 25% to 50% and puts that saving in your own pocket. Your 

choice of five easy, liberal buying plans. Ninety days’ actual field trial = - 

of any spreader box. Money and freight erga if ee like. goes 

r rH with secrets that you shou! 

Write Today for Big FREE Book jin rcerce Sat you should 

spreaders and how to make your manure yield a profit. It also describe 

engines, way S ders and other imple- 

ments. Write suretonight forthisvaluable @ 
money-saving book. Advan- 
tageous shipping points save 

you freight. 

WM. GALLOWAY, President 


WM. GALLOWAY CO., 
Box679 WATERLOO, IOWA 







When you buy from Galloway your 
spreader box comes right from the 



























goa 
Saves about one-half 
your spreader money! 








til the first of November. I didn’t 
give them to exceed 30 cents worth of 
feed per day, and that was fed to the 
little pigs, and later in the summer I 
had, I suppose, 100 head of hogs on the 
same lot. Then I put my hogs in the 
field. I had 44 acres of land planted 
in corn—corn planted in rows 6 feet 
apart and soy beans between the corn 
on 34 acres, and corn field peas be- 
tween the corn on 10 acres. 

The beans and peas on the 4 acres 
of land fattened 14,000 pounds of pork, 
except before I killed my hogs I fed 
them about ten days on corn and left 
enough beans on the land to nearly 
take care of my hogs until March. 




















Only a very few of these hogs were 





over twelve months old and I killed 61 

of the hogs at one time and made 

10,067 pounds, and, as said above, they 

had practically nothing from the 20th 

of March until the first of September 

except this clover. P. D. CAMP. 
Franklin, Va. 





Sugar Cane Bagasse 


MY experience with feeding sugar 

cane bagasse has been most 
favorable, warranting the conserva- 
tion of this heretofore waste in the 
South. 


As I understand, the Louisiana 
Livestock Experiment Farm in 1916- 
1917 did not handle the material in 
the way that appeals to me as the 
best. As soon as the juice of the 
cane is expressed I shred the remain- 
ing cane stalks and all the tops and 
run them promptly into a silo. A 
load of dry corn stalks direct from 
the shocks in the field is shredded and 
alternated with the cane, that is 
a load of bagasse and a load of 
corn stalks. Sufficient water is spray- 
ed on the shredded material as it is 
blown into the silo to dampen the 
whole to proper wetness. 

Dairy cows eat this sugar cane 
bagasse greedily when mixed, as I 
feed it, with peanut meal. A better 
flavored milk I have never tasted than 
that produced by the above described 
feeds. 

BENJ. W. HUNT. 


Eatonton, Ga. 


Editorial Comment: —The silage 
made by Mr. Hunt is entirely differ- 
ent from cane bagasse alone, and if 
we remember correctly the United 
States Livestock Experiment Station 
in Louisiana also recommended the 
use of tops but found the bagasse 
alone of rather doubtful value. The 
suggestions of Mr. Hunt point the 
way to saving a lot of valuable feed 
in an acceptable form. 





Put Sunday Togs on Show Animals 
AN ANIMAL cannot be 


show 


fitted for 
over night, nor can it be 
expected_to obtain a sleek coat and 
good finish on the open range. It 
takes work and care to put an animal 
in show condition, and at least six 
weeks or two months should be taken 
for the preparation. 

A great many deserving animals are 
placed on exhibition with poor coats. 
A rough, shaggy coat works against 
the animal and it may be the deciding 
factor in awarding the first prize. The 
curry comb and brush should be used 
daily, according to John M. Scott, an- 
imal industrialist to the University of 
Florida Experiment Station, and for 
best results it will be necessary to 
keep the animal blanketed. 

It is not advisable to make animals 
over-fat, but they should have a good 
finish of smooth even flesh. Cattle 
and horses can receive a liberal quan- 
tity of cottonseed meal, peanut meal, 
or linseed meal. These feeds will 
put a gloss on their coats which 
could not be had in any other way. 
They will also make the skin soft and 
pliable. 


Many stockmen let their animals 
run on the range even when they are 
feeding them for show. This is not 
advisable since their coats cannot be 
kept clean and free of burs. The best 
method of placing them in condition 
is to keep them in the lot or on culti- 
vated pasture and give them plenty of 
feed and care. 





HE WAS SORRY HE SPOKE 


“Why, you women ought to be thankful 
that you do not live in foreign countries, 
where they yoke up women with mules and 
make them pull together,’ said a rough op- 
ponent of woman suffrage to a gentle, but 
strong-minded suffragist. 

“You are married, are you. not?” 
asked. 

“Fes! 

*“Wrell,’* 


she 


he snapped. 
she rejoined, “then foreign coun- 
tries are not only ones in which women ar@ 
yoked with mules.’’—Exchange. 
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PLEZON 
Silo Filler 


you less because 


its price is no higher and its cost in ser- 
vice is much dower. Records prove this. 


Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power 


and leborthan any other. Tremendously 
strong construction; frame solid oak and 
steel, mortised, bolted, braced: impossible 
to pulloutofline. Blower independent of 
cutter; allows speed adjustment for mini- 
mum use of power for any height silo. 


Feed table frictionless,runs on chillediron - 
rollers;knives spiraled ,giving cleanshear- 
ing cut with least use of power. (10 lengths 
of cut—5/16 to 2% inches.) Easiest to 
handle and safest—feed rolls and table 
controlled by oné lever; automatic safety 
‘inet Gevice; low down, cut-under frame. 


One on silo building 

and silage cropsetc; 

the other a catalog of 

Appleton Silo Fillers; 

showing four sizes for 

4h. p. engines and up. 
_ Write 








| ARVESTER Self Gathering 
for cutting Corn, 

Cane and Kaffir Corn. Cuts and 

throws in piles on harvester. Man 


and horse cuts and shocks equal 
P to a Corn Binder. Sold in every 
etate. Price only $22 with fodder binder The only 
self gathering corn harvester on the market, that is 
givin universal satisfaction.—Dexter L. Woodward, 
Sandy Creek, N. Y., writes: ‘‘3 years ago I purchased 
your Corn Harvester. Would not take 4 times the price 
of the machine if I could not get another one.’’ 
Clarence F. Huggins, Speermore, Okla.: ‘‘Works, 5 
times better than I expected. Saved $40 in labor this 
fall.”’ Roy Apple, Farmersville, Ohio: ‘‘I have used a 
corn shocker, corn binder and 2 rowed machines, but 
your machine beats them all and takes less twine of 
any machine I have ever used.’’ John Haag, Mayfield, 
Oklahoma: ‘‘Your harvester gave good satisfaction 
while using filling our Silo.”” K. F. Ruegnitz, Otis, 
Colo.: ‘‘Just_ received a letter from my father saying 
he received the corn binder and he is cutting corn and 
cane now. Says it works fine and that I can sell lots 
of them next year.’’ Write for free catalog showing 
picture of harvester at work and testimonials 
PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANSAS. 


Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! 3 


$ 29 fly rshon: Lightrsuning A 
as. 2 
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| Making a Success With Oats in the | 
Southeast 


(Concluded from page 5, column 4) 


stubble and veivet bean land the seed 
may be sowed broadcast and covered 
with a disk harrow by setting the 
disk at a considerable angle, and go- 
ing over the land twice. 








Stiff land and land that has a heavy 
growth of weeds, peavines or velvet 
| beans ought to be turned two or 
| three weeks before planting in order 
that the seed bed may have time to 
settle. In case the growth is very | 
heavy, a revolving coulter or a heavy 
chain attached to one end of the dou- 
ble-tree or beam and the other end 
dragging in the furrow just ahead of 
the plow will aid in putting all the 
heavy vegetation under the soil. 

For fall sowing the varieties of 
oats that have given the largest 
yields at the Alabama Experiment 
Station are Appler, Texas Red Rust- 
proof, Culberson, Bancroft, Cook 
and Hundred Bushel. These are mem- 
bers of the Red Rust-proof group 
and are bearded. In the regular oat 
variety test Culberson came through 
the severe February freeze with an 
estimated stand of 70 per cent, fol- 
lowed by Appler and Cook each with 
about 35 per cent. Planted under 
more favorable conditions, Fulghum 
and Red Rust-proof went through 
the freeze yielding from 20 to 50 
bushels per acre. 

Fulghum and Burt are less resist- 
ant to winter-killing, but are early 
and well suited to spring planting. 
They grow tall and are easy to har- 
vest. Neither variety has as many 
beards as the members of the Red 
Rust-proof group. 





Fertilizers for Oats 


Tf? SECURE a good crop of oats 
they must be planted in soil rich 
in available plant food, especially ni- 
trogen. Failure to observe this re- 
quirement is probably the most fre- 
quent cause of low yield, and the too 
common belief that oats cannot be 
successfully grown. 

On sandy and loamy lands that 
were previously cropped in cotton 
or corn without legumes, 240 pounds 
of acid phosphate mixed with a 160 
pounds of cottonseed meal per acre 
applied at the time of planting has 
given excellent results. In case a 
crop of velvet beans or cowpeas has 
been plowed under, the cottonseed 
meal may be omitted. A top-dressing 
of 50 to 125 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre applied in the spring in- 
creases the yield materially. Where 
there is a deficiency in available ni- 
trogen, six or eight tons of barnyard 
manure per acre scattered broadcast 
before or after planting gives excel- 
lent results in most cases. 

Experiments at the Alabama Sta- 
tion show that oats planted after 
non-leguminous plants like crab 
grass, weeds, etc., yielded 84 bushels 
per acre, after cowpeas 31.6 bushels, 
and after velvet beans 33.6 bushels. 
Here is an increase of nearly 300 per 
cent due to the fertilizing effect of a 
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Gates-Steel Poste-Barb Wire Sav 
RECT FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 
all hegey SOE GALVANIZED WIRES. 130 
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per Get free Book ple to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 
Dept 87 _° © Cleveland, Ohie 
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crop of legumes. 
Rate of Seeding Oats 


N ordinary soils two to two and 

one-half bushels of oats per acre 
should be planted; on very fertile 
lands the rate may be increased to 
three bushels. They may be sowed 
broadcast and \covered with a disk 
harrow, or planted with an ordinary 








The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and «oy beans 

0 ve from the mown vines, wheat, vats, 

rye and barley. A perfect com- 

bination machine. Nothing like it. ‘‘The machine 

I have been looking for for 20 years.” W. F. Mas- 

wcy. ‘‘It will meet every demand,’”’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 

Morristowa, Tenn. 


grain drill. 


All seed should be treated for smut. 
Some varieties like Fulghum are very 
susceptible to this disease and should 
always be treated with formalin be- 
fore planting. 

Some common causes of failure to 
make oats a profitable crop: 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs eep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and eamples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 384 W. Huse St. Chicago 





1. Not planting soon enough in the 
fall or spring to avoid the summer 
heat and dry weather. 

2. Planting on land deficient in hu- 
mus and available nitrogen. 

3. Choosing a variety that is not 
well suited to the season or climatic 














conditions. 


(9) 885 


Seeds for the Sout 


The Best for Winter Crops, Pastures 
and Garden are Sold by the 


KIRBY SEED COMPANY 


ROM every indication the demand for winter grain and pasture 
seed this fall will eclipse all previous years—far greater acreages 


will be planted in winter cover crops than ever before in the history 
of the South. 


_ One of the most important essentials in this connection is the buy- 
ingof your seed. Wecan help youin many mays with valuable informa- 
tion. We have been supplying the Southern farmer with the best 
Seed of all kinds, for every need, that was procurable. This has 
established for us a reputation we are proud of. 


The seeds we sell please the farmers of the South and we can 
substantiate this claim with the statement that we are this year dis- 
tributing more than 200 carloads of Field Seeds, alone, in small ship- 
ments direct to the farmers of the South. This fact demonstrates 
that we could not, otherwise, grow from a 10-car distribution in 1912 
to a 200-car distribution in 1917, if we did not give entire satisfaction. 
If you are not already a customer of ours, we invite you to become 


one and be convinced of the excellent service that we are rendering 
the trade. 


All quotations are made subject to market fluctuations. We always 
fill orders at lowest prices prevailing on day order is received. If 
you wish to limit us, state your limit on order. 


If goods are to be sent by Parcel Post send postage with your 


order, unless price in quotations states that goods are to be sent by 
Parcel Post, prepaid. 









Per Bu. in 
SEED OATS Per Bu. 10-bu. Lots 
Texas Red Rust Proofs..ccssccee ee cesecccccvcece ee $1.35 $1.25 
Appler (recleaned) ..... weet nese eeees oss Oe 1.40 
Fulghum (recleaned) 1.90 1.85 
Bancroft (recleaned) 1.50 1.40 
100-Bushel (recleaned) .... me - 1.60 1.50 
Virginia Gray (recleaned) ..cccccccccccccsscccccese 1.35 1.25 
SEED RYE 
PEON 5 5:0, 55.00 G56, 0:510.6 616/06 :4.6)5:010.9,5 6 
Southern Grown (tall growing). 
hal): ey teen ees Grae are ey Soren eee araoe wr era er ees a aer ck ee has cr eae 
Per Tb. in 
VETCH Per Ib 50-Ib. Lots 
a ee a ee ee ne eee eee ee 25¢ 22¢c 
SEED WHEAT (recleaned) Per Bushel 
TE SD ook sls 4 0's 6's 6 sie bw wieoe ts Coc ccc cecccccccceseccseeseees 3.25 
SMOG PTC. 0s inc 6s chs cet ce wees ercccee re ee 3.25 
Improved Golden Chaff........... Cecececee coos Tt er Or 3.75 
BEIPRCIG 6c. cece eve oe peer cece cer eccnee cocecccceceeeececese 3.75 
Purple Straw .. cccccccsccccccsecs PYeTCP PIPER a ee 3.25 
Fulcaster ...-ccccccece Corre ccc cree cescceee coerce eee eeeeeseees 3.70 
. Per Bu. in 
SEED BARLEY: Per Bu. 5-Ib. Lots 
Winter Barley ......++¢. CROCS aS. O05460:0 See N seals <6 as were $2.75 $2.50 
Pex, Peck Per Bushel 
ONION SETS a Per Gallon Not Not 
For Fall Planting Postage Paid Prepaid Prepaid 
White Pearl ....ecceee Peocevcccece eccee $0.85 $1.25 $4.50 
Yellow Danver ...... Suwecews eercceesewe -85 1.00 3.75 
Red Westerfield .....eeeeeees cocccceces +85 1.00 3.75 | 
Prizetaker ....cccccccee setewebs acde e 85 1,25 4.50 
White Bermuda ..sceeseeceves ateeeuese 85 1,25 4.50 
White Multiplier .....e.ee0- eecccceres . 85 1.25 4.50 


Per lb. Per Ib 
Per Ib. In10-Tb lots In 100-Ib lots 
Postage paid Not prepaid Not prepaid 


DWARF ESSEX RAPE 









Dwarf Essex ....-- Coe ceccrccccccese eccee 256C 20c 18e 

50 Ibs. and 

CLOVER SEED Per th. Over per Ib. 
Crimson (Red Blooming) ......-eeeseees tiaepieeessee 25c 23¢ 
Crimson (Red Blooming in chaff, N, C. grown) 15¢ 12¢ 
Crimson (White Blooming) .....-seceeesecerereevees 26c 24c 
Red (American Srown) ...-cecseceecseessecsecveers 24c 22c 
TRO CRI OLEO) 9s 56.6.5 5 b:5.5.0 6.0.6 00 80sec 08.ecnberoesceeie 19¢ 18¢ 
Sapling (American Brown) ...eeeeeecereerteeeceeee 27c 25c¢ 
Alsike (American Srown) .....-ceeeeeccseceeeeceers 26c 24c 
White Bokhara, or Sweet Clover (unhulled)......... l4c 13¢ 
White Clover (recleaned) .....-.secceeccccceces ecoe GSC 50c 
Bur Clover (in bur, not recleaned)........+seeeeeees lic 12¢c 
Bur Clover (in bur, recleaned)...-..eeeeeeeeeeereers 20c 19¢ 

50 Ibs. and 

ALFALFA SEED Per tb. Over per Ib. 
Alfalfa (non-irrigated) eee. 25C 23c 
Alfalfa, Turkestan ..cececeeceeess eeccee ee 30C 28¢c 

5 Bushels 

RASS SEED and Over 

G Per Bushel Per Bushel 
Timothy .c.cccccsee ob 60 60 00Gb 00064 nse bedeeesnesenes Shee $3.85 
Orchard o.---secccee Cec ceccccccccccecceeesevcccecee 2.65 2.50 
Tall Meadow Oat ..cccccccessccsccoce eececccccccecs 2.75 2.60 
Kentucky Blue ..... Serre reer Terre ee ere oe ee 3.00 2.90 

50 Ibs. and 

Per tb Over per Ib. 
Red TOP. ..scsecccccese (hee beeredieh bse vaernspadkelag 20c 18¢ 
Bermuda ...-cccccecccccsesccccccssescscesecsccece 45c 42c 
TURMA TEND «Ca as cence eres twenee used See vicee tas as 15¢ 12¢ 
Perennial Rye ...-csccccccccccrcssecccesccsessesese 15c ld4c 

Per tb. in 

LAWN GRASS MIXTURE Per tb. 10-tb. Lots 


Postage Paid Not Prepaid 
Kirby’s Special Mixture (suitable for South)...... 35¢ 30¢ 


One of the most important requirements, in making any crop is 
to be on time. So don’t delay yours. You know what you want todo 
the coming season. Check over the above lists and then mark down 
your needs and let us serve you. We have satisfied customers every- 
where. They are our greatest assets. Send us your order today. 


KIRBY SEED COMPANY 


GAFFNEY, S. C. 








“You can tell by a man’s farm hg 
he reads it or not.” 
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OVERNOR Manning has issued a proclamation 

Lnaming next Tuesday as “Woman’s Registration 
Day” in South Carolina. On that day every wo- 
man in the state is asked to sign the food conser- 
vation cards prepared by Mr. Hoover. 





> a grain drill—alone if your acreage is suffi- 
cient to justify it; codperatively if it isn’t. The 
increased yields that come from drilling in grain 
instead of broadcasting and plowing in the old 
way will very soon pay for a drill. 

% 





_ report comes that nearly all kinds of vege- 
table seed are to be scarce next year. For this 
reason our women readers will do well to save 
seed from their best plants for use next year. 
Read Prof. Hutt’s suggestions in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





ECRETARY-Treasurer R. M. Gow, of the 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association, asks us to 
remind our readers that the next meeting of this 
Association will be at Little Rock, Ark., February 
6-8, 1918, and that a great session is anticipated. 
Every Southern stockman should arrange to be 
there. 





JF YOU are in the upper part of the Cotton Belt 

and winter-killing of oats is a problem with you, 
try one of the excellent open-furrow grain drills 
now on the market. These machines are com- 
paratively inexpensive, and oats planted with 
them in September ‘are usually safe from danger 
of winter-killing. 





LYDE Davis sends us an interesting letter on 

the Sandhills Community Fair held last year, 
full of helpful suggestions for your people if you 
are planning to hold such a fair this fall, Look 
for this article next week.. Meanwhile, don’t for- 
get that the State Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, is offering $20 in prizes to any community 
fair so long as the money lasts, but it won’t be 
always. Better hurry up with your organization if 
you wish state help. 





OMMISSIONER E. J. Watson says July tobacco 
sales in South Carolina.show more than double 
the quantity ever before sold in July, and prices 
nearly double what they have ever been before, 
twenty-one cents a pound average against a pre- 
vious high average of twelve. Says Mr. Watson: 
“Tf South Carolina farmers fare even half as 
well with other crops as they have thus far 
with tobacco, this will be the most wonderful 
year agriculturally ever known in the state.” 





OW that we are upon a leisure season on the 

farm, ask for a traveling library for your com- 
munity. The article by Mrs. Tunstall on page 17 
last week shows how school and traveling librar- 
ies are now helping many North Carolina com- 
munities, and Mr. Beverly’s article on page 22 
how Virginia communities are profiting in the 
same way. We regret that our South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida readers have no traveling 
library service provided by their legislatures; but 
interested North Carolina readers may get full 
information by addressing State Library Commis- 
sion, Raleigh, and interested Virginia readers by 
addressing State Library, Richmond. 





UR “Thought for the Week” expresses a great 
truth. Ever since Germany whipped France 
and made her pay one billion dollars  in- 


demnity, the Germans have believed they could 
make war pay. If America had stood aside and 
let Germany crush England and France, Germany 
would have wrung billions from those countries, 
taking over their navies, and then challenged us. 
As ex-Senator McLaurin, of South Carolina, says: 


“Who doubts that if England and France 
were conquered we would not have to fight 
Germany as soon as she could mobilize the 
resources of the conquered peoples? Is it not 
more sensible to fight when we are ready and 
not when Germany is ready?” 





ESTMORELAND Davis, known as “the farm- 
ers’ candidate,” won the nomination for Gov- 
ernor of Virginia in the Democratic primary there 
last week. There is undoubtedly a strong senti- 
ment among farmers for electing to public office 
a greater number of men interested in the farmer’s 
problems and with first-hand knowledge of those 
problems. In the United States Senate recently 
the writer heard a discussion of crop costs and 
prices, and the ignorance displayed would have 
been laughable if it had not been so serious a 
matter. We don’t need mere agitators appealing 
to class prejudice and embittering farmers against 
other classes, but we do need in House, Senate, 
and in state legislatures a greater number of men 
who understand agriculture and its needs and 
have practicable plans of reform. 





tigen: problem of handling all the varied farm 
operations in a manner most efficient and most 
profitable is indeed a large one and one, we fear, 
to which we in the South have given far too little 
attention. To draw a greater degree of attention 
to farm management problems and to shed, if 
possible, some light upon their solution, we are 
planning to issue on September 15 a “Farm Man- 
agement Special” which will deal particularly with 
the more efficient managemént of the farming 
business. If you have been specially successful 
in handling your labor, if you have been success- 
ful in getting and keeping high-class tenants, if 
you have worked out any profit-sharing plan that 
has given good results, if you have so planned 


. your farm work that men, machines and work 


stock are employed a maximum of the working 
days in the year,—if you have done any of these 
or other things that have made your business 
more efficient and more profitable, we want your 
experience to pass on to our readers. Read the 
announcement of cash prizes on another page and 
send on your letter today. 





FREE FARMERS’ BULLETINS EVERY 
FARMER SHOULD GET 


ERE are some valuable “Farmers’ Bulle- 
H tins” on raising small grains offered 

free to readers of The Progressive 
Farmer by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Put an “X” opposite the names 
of those you wish, sign your name and ad- 
dress, cut out the list, and mail to the “United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.,”—or to your United States Sen- 
ator or Canmesuton at Washington—and the 
bulletins will be sent you promptly. 





.-424—Oats: Growing the Crop. 
-443—Barley: Growing the Crop 
.518—Winter Barley. 
pe aver 596—Culture of Winter Wheat in the 
United States. 
....732—Marquis Wheat. 
....738—Cereal Crops in the Panhandle of Texas 
..--436—Winter Oats for the South, 
....507—Smuts of Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
.-..616—Winter Wheat Varieties for 
United States. 
.756—Culture of Rye in the Eastern Half of the 
United States. 


Eastern 


Corn. 


the Eastern 


We failed to give a list of bulletins on grow- 
ing legumes in our “Clover Special” and so are 
printing the list below: 


No. 
....339—Alfalfa, 
....495—Alfalfa Seed Production. 
....529—Vetch Growing in the South Atlantic States. 


..-676—Hard Clover Seed and Treatment in Hulling. 
..737—-The Clover Leafhopper and Its Control. 
.455—Red Clover, 
.515—Vetches. 
..646—Crimson Clover: 
. .693——Bur Clover. 
730—Button Clover. 





Seed Production 


Gentlemen:—Please send the free “Farmers’ 
Bulletins” marked with an “X” in the above 
list to the following address and greatly 
oblige: 
Name 








grazing from December till March, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Come to Raleigh Week After Next 


E ARE looking for a big crowd of North 
WV Carolina boys and girls to attend the Short 
Course at the Agricultural College, West 
Raleigh, next week, and then for the Farmers’ 
and Farm Women’s State Convention, August 28, 
29 and 30, we hope for the biggest crowd ever yet 
assembled at the We earnestly urge 
every Progressive Farmer reader who can do so 
to come and bring his wife and his neighbors. 
With railroad rates only about a cent and a half 
a mile, the College 
meals at 25 





College. 


furnishing rooms free and 


te Pt 
aniece 
‘ ’ 


cents you can 
live as cheaply as if you were at home, besides 
having the pleasure of a trip, the inspiration of 
meeting people and making friends, and gaining 
information that will help you incalculably when 
you go home. 

Special meetings will be held this year on small 
grains, winter gardens, seed selection, marketing, 
dairying, poultry, swine, beef cattle and credit 
unions, The speakers include Governor Bickett, 
Professor Massey, Bradford Knapp, Dr. C. A. Cary, 
and President Von Engelken, of the Columbia 
Land Bank, in addition to the foremost leaders of 
our State Agricultural Department, 
Station, 


come and 


Experiment 
College and demonstration forces. We 
announced last week some of the good things 
coming at the farm women’s meetings, and the 
complete program of the men’s meetings will ap- 
pear next week. Meanwhile, we say again, make 
your plans now to come with your wife and bring 
your neighbors. With cotton at 25 cents and 
tobacco and wheat also out of sight, you can cer- 
tainly afford to come and spend the three days in 
Raleigh. 


Wheat, Oats and Rye: Making Them 
Pay 








ITH a world-wide food shortage and the 

practical certainty that the administra- 

tion will be authorized to fix a minimum 
price for wheat of not less than $2 a bushel, we 
are assured of high grain prices for another year. 
But high prices mean little unless we make good 
yields, and we propose here briefly to discuss 
some of the essential points in getting these. 

1. Wheat at $2 a bushel or better will pay 
handsomely in the upper half of the Cotton Belt, 
provided good varieties are used on good soils, 
well prepared and well fertilized. But don’t for- 
get for one moment that wheat on thin poor land 
will usually mean throwing the seed away. If 
such land cannot be given a dressing of stable 
manure, supplemented by 200 or 300 pounds per 
acre of acid phosphate, the sensible thing to do 
will be to plant it to some crop other than wheat. 

2. The South’s oat acreage should be large 
this fall, because, unlike wheat, the crop is suited 
to a wide range of soil and climatic conditions. 
While of course oats do best on good land, soils 
too thin and sandy for wheat may make a paying 
oat crop. Especially is this so if 200 or 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre is used at planting 
time and 75 to 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia as a top-dressing in 
March. Perhaps the biggest single reason the 
oat crop in the South is sometimes unsatisfactory 
is because of sowing too late. Experiment sta- 
tion authorities and the best oat growers are 
agreed that early fall planting—September in the 
upper South and October in the lower—results, 
on an average, in yields practically double those 
obtained from spring plantings. 

3. Abruzzi rye is a crop that should be planted 
just as extensively as the seed supply will permit. 
Undoubtedly as a fall, winter and spring grazing 
crop it has no superior and few equals. Planted 
between the cotton rows in September, it may, on 
a fair grade of land, be depended upon to furnish 
when it may 
be plowed under to increase the humus supply. 
It is such an excellent crop that we would like to 
see every farmer in the Cotton Belt plant at least 
a one-acre seed patch of it this fall. 
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| EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION | 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 











By CLARENCE POE 

















North Carolina Should Protest Against 
$5,000,000 Increase in Freight Rates 


OR some reason the people of North Carolina 
| ee the press of the state seem to have al- 

most overlooked one of the most serious ques- 
tions affecting the financial welfare of North Car- 
olina farmers and business men. We refer to the 
demand of the railroads for a great increase in 
freight rates in this state, the demand to be heard 
by the Corporation Commission in Raleigh, Au- 
gust 30. The officers of the North Carolina State 
Farmers’ Union have already arranged to repre- 
sent the interests of our farmers in this matter, 
but other leaders seem strangely silent. 


In the face of the fact that the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission reports the railroads of 
the country in the latest month for which the 
figures are available (June) as making more mon- 
ey than in any previous June in American history, 
Southern railroads alone netting $1,000,000 more 
than in,June last year—in the face of these facts, 
the North Carolina Corporation Commission is 
asked, chiefly by change. of classification, to in- 
crease the freight tax on the people of North Car- 
olina by an @mount estimated at $5,000,000 a year. 
If this estimate is correct, it means an added tax 
of $2 a year for every man, woman, and child, 
white and black, from Currituck to Cherokee. 


The state owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
George L. Forester, Traffic Manager of the West- 
ern North Carolina Lumber and Timber Associa- 
tion, for his painstaking studies in this matter. 
Mr. Forester expresses the belief that the total 
increase asked would average 50 per cent. Four 
roads alone—the Southern, S. A. L., A. C. L. and 
Norfolk Southern—collect about $7,000,000 a year 
in intra-state freight rates, and it is estimated 
that such receipts of other roads carry the total 
to $10,000,000; so that an increase of 50 per cent 
would mean $5,000,000 more a year. In a letter to 
The Progressive Farmer Mr. Forester says: 


“The change in classification and so-called 
‘basic scale,’ accounts for advances of above 50 
per cent. On lumber (carloads) the increase 
is 51 per cent. Other specimen commodities 
(less than carloads) show the following ad- 


vances: 
Per Cent an 
Apples and onions ......... 126 Fertilizer ..... 15 
Potatoes, onions, turnips.... 55 Cast iron pipe é 
Building material (int. trim) 123 Pra o 72 
Cotton hosiery ......++...++ 194 Sugar (carloads) ........... 15 
Cotton bales (any quality)... 13 Scrap iron (carloads) ...... 91 


“And so on. As an indication that the car- 
riers of the South do not need more ‘revenue 
at this time, it should be stated that since the 
first of January their net earnings over and 
above all expenses, which included taxes, are 
greater in the aggregate than they were in a 
similar period in 1916.° It is a further fact that 
in 1916 the railroads earned more money dur- 
ing that period than they had ever earned in 
any previous similar period.” 


All interested farmers who attend the Farmers’ 
State Convention here August 28-30 should make 
it a point to attend the hearing before the Cor- 
poration Commission. We must protest against 
such a tax. 

& 


Ask Your County Commissioners for the 
Cotton Grading Service 


VA ] E HOPE no reader missed the article on 
page 22 of last week’s Progressive Farmer, 
“Official Cotton Graders May be Obtained 

by Any North Carolina County.” For a compara- 
tively small sum the county commissioners of any 
county may obtain this authoritative cotton grad- 
ing service for their farmers. Heretofore the ser- 
vice has been confined to a few counties, but this 
year it should be available for every man who 
grows cotton in the state of North Carolina. He 
should be able to say just what grade his cotton 
is, and then he will know whether or not he is 
offered a fair price for it. If he doesn’t know 
grades, he can’t tell whether he is offered a fair 
price or not. 


In some sections, we know, cotton buyers have 
joined together and refused to recognize this 
Government grading service. In other words, they 
have tried to stop a service that will shut off op- 
portunities for them to rob farmers by under- 
grading. It seems to us that all reputable buyers 
should frown on such a procedure by their fel- 
lows but wherever it is attempted, there is but 








one thing for cotton farmers to do. And that is 
for them to join together and ship together to 
Norfolk, Wilmington, or elsewhere, and keep on 
doing this until the local buyers come to their 
senses. Boycott all such buyers absolutely. 

Remember this: if cotton buyers in your coun- 
ty refused to recognize this Government grading 
last year, that is no reason why the commission- 
ers should not make the appropriation again this 
year. On the contrary, it is the very strongest 
possible argument why the appropriation should 
be made. It shows that there is something wrong 
which must be corrected. It is wrong in prin- 
ciple for a man who is buying a product to have 
the sole say-so as to its grade. The temptation 
to take advantage of the ignorant is too great 
for a state to permit it. 

Every Progressive Farmer reader should see or 
write his county commissioners and‘ask that this 
cotton grading service be provided. Every Local 
Union or other farmers’ club should also adopt a 
resolution on the subject and send a committee 
to appear before the commissioners. Last week’s 
Progressive Farmer shows exactly how much 
each county’s part would be, and any further in- 
formation may be had by writing the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Raleigh. Meanwhile look 
out for a notable article, “A Golden Opportunity 
for North Carolina Cotton Growers,” in next 
week’s paper. 

& 


Find Out About Forest Product Prices 


ARMERS should make it a point to ask their 

state marketing bureaus about prices of any 

commodity before selling, if not sure as to 
what the price should be. A friend in Moore 
County, N. C., sends us this suggestive note: 


“The New York Journal of Commerce quotes 
prices of tar. Last winter the New York price of 
tar was $9 and buyers in Moore County paid 
$5 per barrel. Now the New York price is 
$14 and buyers pay only $6.50 per barrel. This 
is not fair. It may be that you can aid your 
readers and help them in getting more justly 
treated.” 


We believe it will be a good idea for all our 
Southern states marketing agents to publish at 
least once a’ month an article on the trend of 
prices in lumber, tar, and all forms of forest pro- 
ducts. In no other commodity sold off the farm 
is it likely that farmers so generally fail to get 
anywhere near real values. 


& 


Louisa: A Progressive Virginia County 


HE Editor was glad to pay a visit the other 
day to one of the most progressive rural 
communities of Virginia—Louisa. 

They have a live Farmers’ Union in Louisa; 
their women ,are organized and eager for pro- 
gress; and everybody mentions “Jim” Quisen- 
berry as one of the foremost agencies for better- 
ment. The folks call him “Jim,” and he is one of 
their own folks—a good Louisa County farmer 
who has been four years demonstration agent and 
has shown himself a live wire. Any county with- 
out such a man as captain of its progressive 
forces is bound to suffer. 

They are doing better farming in Louisa: grow- 
ing more legumes and livestock, and are also 
learning the value of codperation. Two years ago 
the “Louisa County Holstein Association” was or- 
ganized, the result of a community meeting-or 
two which voted to adopt Holsteins as the breed 
for those sections. Three Holstein bulls, codpera- 
tively owned, have been placed in different parts 
of the county. Very soon now a mass meeting of 
all the cattle breeders of the county will be held 
to decide officially on a breed for the whole coun- 
ty. Of course, owners of cattle of any breed other 
than the one officially selected will not be unduly 
hurried in disposing of their animals, but as fast 
as possible it is intended to secure uniformity of 
breed. 

Already, too, the county is preparing to make 
itself famous as the home of one particular breed 
of poultry. “The Louisa County Barred Rock 
Poultry Association” is actively at work in two 
communities, and three others are ready to come 
in. Rev. J. E. Roe, the-energetic secretary-treas- 
urer, says that the organization has already en- 
abled the members to get from 100 to 200 per cent 
more for hatching eggs and 5 to 10 cents a dozen 
more for table eggs. “We had more orders than 
we could fill for hatching eggs at from $1 to $3 a 
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setting and for stock birds at from $2 to $5 apiece. 
Then in the last six months our 35 members have 
sold $1,200 worth of table eggs, or $200 worth a 
month. We get the extra price on table eggs be- 
cause of careful sorting or grading combined with 
guaranteed freshness. Each shipping carton has 
the owner’s number on it, and in case a bad egg is 


found, the member responsible loses pay for a 
full dozen eggs.” 


A cheese factory is one of the newest evidences 
of progress; there is a national farm loan associa- 
tion with $30,000 worth of loans applied for; the 
county fair has been put on a permanent basis 
and the community fair idea is spreading; County 
Agent Quisenberry’s neighborhood is starting a 
farm life school; the County Farmers’ Union 
holds an annual picnic at Frederick Hall; and an 
agricultural census of the county is just being 
completed. 


Another interesting feature of Louisa County 
life is the large number of enterprising farmers 
who have come from the North and West and are 
working as if to the manor born. They don’t 
seem to feel any difference between themselves 
and the native farmer, and the native farmer 
seems to feel no difference. This is a situation 
that is highly creditable to the good sense and 
good hearts of both classes. It too often happens 
that each element is too critical of the other. In 
Louisa all work together with no distinction be- 
tween them. And the newcomers are doing gooé 
work. “When we came here four years ago, they 
said we had the poorest farm in Louisa County,’ 
said Mr. D. E. McPherson, “but last year our farm 
exhibit took first prize at the county fair.” It is 
an important achievement to take a worn-out 
waste of sassafras and briers and redeem it to 
something of the beauty and productiveness God 
intended it should have. We are glad-to report 
that hardly any of the Western farmers after 
coming to Louisa have gone back home. 

The good women are interesting themselves 
greatly in canning, bigger gardens, and better 
schools. At Frederick Hall they showed us .their 
new school building. “We raised $60 to beautify 
the grounds,” said Mrs. McPherson, “and the girls 
have worked hard in planting the shrubs, etc. We 
also have a school library, and a traveling library, 
while friends have donated not only books but 
subscriptions to papers like The Youth’s Compan- 
ion and The Progressive Farmer, and our mission- 
ary society has interested itself not only in get- 
ting good schools for the heathen, but also in get- 


ting adequate equipment for our school here at 
home.” 


And in this little story of Louisa we suspect the 
reader will find some lessons for his own county. 





ALEIGH is to have a packing house and we 

hope it will prove a big success. The men who 
will direct it are men of high character, and farm- 
ers anywhere in North Carolina may ship to it 
with the assurance that they will be fairly treated 
As we have said before, however, packing houses 
as a rule have not been financially successful in 
the South and if other North Carolina towns set 
out to build packing houses just because Raleigh 
has one, we believe farmers will do well to wait 
awhile before investing. 


A Thought for the Week 


W E COULD have stayed out of the war ané 








saved our bodies and lost our souls. Ger 

many would then have won the war; sh 
would have taken over Belgium; the rich coa: 
and iron districts of France, regained her colon- 
ies, possessed herself of the British fleet and re- 
ceived an indemnity so large that the Kaiser and 
Hindenberg: and Von Tirpitz would have said, 
“See what we have done; any war is a good war 
when it increases the power of state.” The war- 
like German people and the German Army flushed 
with victory and wealth, would have backed up 
the sentiment, saying to America: “Come out, 
you must make good the loss which you inflicted 
upon us by furnishing arms and munitions and 
food and contraband of war to our enemies.” By 
that time we would have begun to wake up to the 
fact that Germany’s conquest of England was the 
enthronement of force and we would have begun 
to arm ourselves and get ready for the final battle 
between civilization and savagery.—Judge Robert 
W. Winston. 





MY CREED 


would be pure, for there are those who trust me; 
would be true, for there are those who care; 
would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
would be brave, for there is much to dare; 


would be giving and forget the gift; 

would be humble, for I know my weakness: 

would look up—and laugh—and love—and lift. 
—Howard Arnold Walter, in Harper's Bazaar. 


I 
I 
I 
I would be friend of all—the foe—the friendless; 
I 
I 
I 
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Mis. L. E. Hig?:field writes: 


“! certainly rec- 
ommend Mellin’s 
Food very highly. 


“My son was a 
very delicate baby 
and owes his young 


life to Mellin’s Food.” 


Send today for a Free Sample 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
for your baby. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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INORENENENENE, 
see 





Write today and we will send 
- we save tt 


- just as good a tire as any carrying 


gusarantee—4000 miles. 


UCKSKIN 
PLAING NOES 
Guaranteed TI 
These are not cut-rate tires. They are new and 
fiawless—made to stand the hardest usage. 
are so inexpensive is 
" 


The only reason they 
that we ge] direct from factory. Write 
iliustrated booklet and price list. 
THE L. AND M. RUBBER CQ, 
Diamond St., Carrollton, O. 
West. O1f., 1436 8. Mich. Ave.,Chicago 
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Books for Farmers 


erence Special,” 


mation. 
help any reader. 


For list of best books on all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
February 17, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
We shall be glad to 




















Our Farm Women 


EGitea by MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
but you must mention The Pro- 


tisements 
gressive Farmer when you write. 





TO A BUTTERFLY 





Child of the sun! pursue thy rapturous 
flight; 
Mingle with her thou lov’st in fields of 
light; 
And where the flowers of paradise un- 
fold, 
Quaff fragrant nectar from their cups 
of gold. 
1 thy wings, rich as an even- 
y, 
nd shut with silent ecstasy! 
thou once worm—a thing 
crept 


> bare earth, then wrought a tomb, 
and slept! 


And such is man; soon from bis cell of 
clay . 
To burst a seraph in the blaze of duy! 
—Samuel KRoygers. 











SUMMER COMPLAIN] 


Diarrhoea Is One of the Worst Dis- 
eases That May Befali a Baby 

O PREVENT diarrhea, give the 
baby nothing but the milk provid- 
ed for her, or a prescribed diet free 
from tastes of anything. 

One taste of candy or beans, “to 


Sponge her in tepid water to 
which a little soda or boric acid so- 
lution has been added, not once, but 
several times a day. 

lf your talcum is suspected of irri- 
tating the skin, try it on your own 


neck. If it is at fault, use boracic 
acid powder and cornstarch, in a 
cheesecloth puff. 

If diarrhea begins, withhold all 
food except water for twenty-four 
hours. Give a dose of castor oil. 


Call the doctor at once. 

Keep baby as cool as possible by 
frequent spongings, Do not wipe 
dry; pat with a soit cloth. 

Change diapers immediately. Give 
great care to their boiling and the 
soap being well rinsed from them. 
Sun thoroughly. Use cniy once. 

Keturn to food by making it weak 
at first. Rice and lime-water is good 
at first, gradually adding milk. 

Send to the Children’s 
Washington, D. C. 


the Care of Infants. 


3ureau, 
for a bulletin on 








A Clean Sound Tooth 


GOOD TEETH NECESSARY TO GOOD HEALTH 


An Uaclean Decaying Tooth 

















Decay of the 
enamet}- See the 
centist early 







~—— Decay has eaten 
into the dentine 


Decay has 
attacked the nerve 
The dentist must be 
consulted at once 
to save this tooth 








Clean teeth do not decay. Twice- 
a-day brushing and twice-a-year 
consulting your dentist will keep 
your teeth clean and sound. 

A bad teeth, he can't eat. 
enemy to see him and use his brains 


How does a soldier get good teeth? 
How do children keep good teeth? 


SOLDIER may have good feet, good 


her children’s teeth in good condition. 


campaign. 


Bad teeth cause much indigestion and 
Make your own teeth healthy. 


Spend money for dental and medicai 
medicines. 


Those of us who remain at home have 
we do our duty. 


Be ready by being healthy. 





If he can’t eat he can’t march near enough to the 


By having good teeth in childhood, 


Py being taught by their mothers how to 
keep their teeth clean and having their teeth looked after while they are growing. 
This makes good teeth for future soldiers. 


It would seem then as though the first patriotic duty of a mother was to keep 
IT I8, 

What is true for the so!dier is true for the boy or, girl who stays at home. 

much brains, as much health are needed for a successful life, as for a successful 


If the boys go to war.you will be more needed than ever. 


It is not necessary that we be soldiers and go to the front to be loyal citizens. 


Decaying teeth ache. It re- 
quires but little time to keep your 
teeth clean and saves much suf- 
fering. 

eyesight, and good brains but if he has 


to fight him. 


As 


rheumatism. 


examinations of schools, not for patent 


our part to play and it is a noble part if 








see if she likes it,” start the 


trouble. 

Do not feed baby oftener than ev- 
ery four hours. 

A baby should have but one feed- 
ing between ten at night and six in 
the morning. 


can 


Give baby cooled, boiled, unsweet- 
ened water as often as you can get 
her to drink it. 

All nipples, bottles and spoons or 
cups that baby uses should be boiled 
at least once a day. 

Keep the nipples in a clean, cover- 
ed glass. 

Let baby steep alone in moving air 
on the porch if possible; her eyes 
shaded, and let her get from eigh- 
teen to twenty hours sleep if she 
will take it. 

If there is any question about the 
milk being clean, bring it to a boil, 
cool quickly and give orange juice to 
supply the raw food. 


Screen windows and doors, for 
flies carry death. 
Limit the baby’s clothes during 











the hot days. 


Hints for Fall Fashions 
WEATER coats of wool or silk 
will; be much worn for early fall. 

The bright colors are attractive and 
becoming. 
* * * 


Sport skirts continue to be popu- 


lar. They come in cotton and wool 
materials. Nearly all the best mod- 


els have roomy pockets. 
* Ok Ok 
The one-piece dress is still to be 
worn. It buttons at the left-side 
front and can be opened all the way 
down the skirt, if preferred. 
ae le 
Buttons of all kinds are seen ev- 
erywhere. Covered buttons, horn 
buttons, bone buttons and buttons of 
every shape and color are favored. 
a oe 
The military is showing its influ- 
ence upon women’s clothes. The ef- 


fect is rather becoming to most fig- | 


ures. 
a ee: 
Braid Is seen on many of the new 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
OOIN 
UGOLD 
WE WILL 
‘PAY YOU. 

$50 IN CASE PRIZES 


We desire “Economy” recipes, 
suitable to the times—new and 
special uses in which Flavoring 
Extracts are used 


making 
Drinks, 


in 
Cakes, Pies, Candies, 
Tees, Desserts, etc. 


We Will Pay $5 Each for 
the First Best 6 Recipes; 
and $1 forthe Next 20 Best. 


Try your hand—send in a recipe at once! 
Sauer’s Extracts are pure, full strength and 
fine flavor,—the largest selling brand in the 
United States. Ask your dealer for Sauer’s 
—refuse imitations. Contest has been ex- 
tended to close September Ist. 


THE ¢. F. SAUER COMPANY, 


Rickmond, Virginia. 



















Ambitious? 


TF you have the right 
stuff in you, E will make you 
a practical, skilled auto-mechanic 
eble to command a salary of 


$5 to $15 a Day. 


There never was an opportunity like 
the present. Tne war is stripping the 
country of skilled mechanics, The de- 
mand isinereasing daily for high-class 
The right kind can get aimost 

VS my school you learn 
and become expert or doing 
the work. You doallkinds of machine 
shop repair were—forging, vuletes: 
ing, ring fitting, preces Zz. You 
have special training in magneto, 
storage battery, self starter, electri- 
cal equipment and every kind of re- 
air and operating work. Nothing is 
overlooked. If you have it in you, 
will turn you out a skilled, high-class 
pvto-mechanic ready to drive and re= 
cir anything from a hospital ambu- 
ence to a farm tractor. 


Send for my Big Free Catalog 
with full information today, Make 
more money and feel that you are a 
‘actor {n i 

. Don’t delay cor on means lost ope 
_——= rtunity and lost money. 

SS. Breneedad today. 
€. J. SWEENEY, President, 
SWEENEY AUTOMOBILE 
TRACTOR SCHOOL 


AND 
1150 E. 15th ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Henry Siadeceta, 
Phoenix, N. Y., 


Farmer and 
Holstein Breeder, 
Won 
Amateur Champion- 
ship of New York 
State Three Times. 
International Cham- 
pionship once— 
A World’s Record. 


HE USES AN 


ITHACA 


\ GUN 


Catalog 
FREE. 
Double Hammer- 
less Guns, $24 up; 
Single Trap Guns, 
$85 up. 
Address Box 108, 
ITHACA GUN CO., 
ITHACA, N. Y. 














Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription, for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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| Our Pattern Department 











$433—Girls’ Military Cape.- Cut in sizes 4 to 14 years. The 
cape may be made with or without the hood and arm 
openings. 
$333—Girls’ Coat.—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. Front of coat 
and skirt sections are in One, 
$456—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. The dress 
consists of a one-piece skirt amd a plain waist. 
$453—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
The dress has a-one-piece, gathered skirt. 
Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
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than would be taken by the same le- 
gume when grown on a rich soil. 
dresses. Some of them are heavily 
braided while others only show braid 
on collar, cuffs and belt. 

High collars and jabots are pre- 
dicted. They may be fashioned as 
smartly as desired of net and lace, 
or heavier materials. The jabots are 
very wide and full, and are also seen 
without the stock collar. 

* x 

Collars of organdie will be trim- 
med with lace and ruffles (or flut- 
ings) of the organdie. They are 
worn on every kind of dress. 

* OK Ox 

Gingham is to be one <7 the most 
fashionable materials for fall dresses. 
Checked or striped can be combined 
with solid. Remnants wisely select- 
ed can be used to splendid advant- 
age. MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 


How to Get Rich Lands 


(Concluded from page 4, column 4) 





Again, different results may be ob- 
tained in different seasons and the 
amounts of ‘stubble left will also 
vary the results. For instance, when 
peanuts are grown and the nuts and 
the vines removed, the amount of ni- 
trogen left in the soil is likely to be 
less than the soil originally contain- 
ed. Some have thought that, since 
in the digging of the peanuts by ma- 
chinery the roots of the plants be- 
iow the nuts are left in the ground, 
large quantities of nitrogen gathered 
from the air are left in the soil in 
these roots, but this is probably not 
1 large amount. 

For instance, we find the amount 
of nitrogen left in the roots and 
stubble of cowpeas estimated in dif- 
ferent cases from. 8 or 10 to 30 per 
cent of that in the entire plant. 
Probably 10 to 12 per cent is more 
nearly correct. It is also estimated 
that from one-half to three-fourths 
of the nitrogen in the entire legume 
plant may be taken from the air. On 
rich soils it will probably be a much 
smaller proportion, while on poor 
soils it might be larger. 

The best we can say is that annual 
legumes, having as a rule a less ex- 
tensive root system, are likely to 
contain a smaller proportion of the 
nitrogen of the entire crop in the 
roots; while legumes like red clover, 
alfalfa, and melilotus are likely to 
have a larger proportion in their 
roots. 

therefore, follows that the ef- 
fects produced by the growing of le- 
gumes will be variable, especially 
when the tops are harvested for 
hay; but when they are pastured or 
plowed under the value of the differ- 
ent legumes for soil improvement 
may be fairly accurately measured 


by the amount of growth, tonnage, 
or dry matter they make. It is true 
that the composition is not exactly 


the same, that some legumes may } 


gather nitrogen from the air better 
than others, and that the root sys- 
tem of some is better than others, 
but as a general rule the amount of 
dry matter produced is a fairly good 
measure of the value of a legume. 

In the foregoing, we have pointed 
out a few facts regarding the direct 
relation of legumes, to soil building. 
Legumes are also important in soil 
building because of their value as 
feed for livestock and food for man. 

Not only are legumes the only 
plants which add to the plant food in 
the soil, but they are also the rich- 
est in protein (nitrogenous matter) 
so essential in féeding all animals. 
Being richest in protein and nitro- 
gen, they are among our best feed- 
ing stuffs and the manure made from 
feeding them is also rich in nitrogen. 

In short, legumes are absolutely 
essential to the economical increas- 
ing or maintaining of soil fertility 
Nitrogen is the plant food which 
costs most when bought, and is quite 
generally deficient in our soils. Hu- 
mus supplies nitrogen, besides being 
essential in other respects to a fer- 
tile soil; consequently legumes, which 
gather nitrogen from the air, are our 
best means of supplying both humus 
and nitrogen at the same time. 

The average person sees only the 
superstructure of a beautiful build- 
ing. He scarcely sees or considers 
the foundation upon which it rests; 
whereas the careful architect or 
builder, knowing and appreciating 
the importance of a sound founda- 
tion gives it first consideration. Like- 
wise, the average farmer, pressed by 
his immediate needs, overlooks the 
foundation of all successful farming 
—the legumes—and sees only the im- 
portance of those crops which may 
be easiest turned into money, food 
or clothing to supply his needs; 
whereas the careful and intelligent 
farmer, knowing that without le- 
gumes for supplying humus and ni- 
trogen his other crops and his whole 
system of farming must finally fail, 
gives his best thought to the grow- 
ing of legumes for feeding his soil, 
his family and his stock. The le- 
gume has become the chief corner- 
stone of the builders of successful 
agriculture, everywhere. 


COMING MEETINGS, ETC. 


North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention, 
Agricultural and Engineering College, West 
Raleigh, August 28, 29, 30. 

Short Course for Corn Club Boys and Can- 
ning Club Girls, Agricultural College, West 
Raleigh, N. C., August 21-24, 

Eleventh Annual National Dairy Show, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 18 to October 27. 

National Farm and Livestock Show, New 
Orleans, La., November 10-19 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, February 6-8, 18. 









































For Everything 


[VORY Soap is suitable for a hun- 

dred and one things besides the 
bath and toilet. You can use it for 
fine laundry work, for dishes, for 
silver, for woodwork, for carpets, 
Almost anything that cannot be en- 
trusted to ordinary soap can be 
entrusted to the mild, white, neu- 
tral Ivory. 


IVORY SOAP 99% PURE 





7 Pears 
































APOLLO) 


Galvanized Roofing 


Highest quality Roofing for all classes of farm buildings. ay from 
the well known APOLLO- KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 
Supplied in all standard patterns of Formed Roofing and Siding. Fireproof, durable, 

qpesoneble in cost—accept no substitute. Look for the Apollo Sconcil s with the add 
Kersten. These sheets are also unexcelled for Culverts, Silos, Tanks, Cisterns, Sheds, 
all forms of ex sheet metal work. Send for free ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














W HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
- dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
| delivery and immediate attention. 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 

a3) =The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 

ran will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 

given. 

These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 

them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 





























Form 











FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


I 2 2 OE DES Route_______. 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 
























































O the farmer of the preat 

Southwest, who has liter- 
ally made “the waste places 
bloom,” Firestone Tires have 
proved their right to leader- 
ship. The man who has fought 
tremendous obstacles instantly 
appreciates the work of the 
Firestone orZanization in make 
ing, a tire to meet Southwest 
conditions, 
And the tire that produces Most 
Miles per Dollar against South- 
west sand and heat, will more 
than satisfy your requirements. 


Your dealer and his nearby 
Firestone Branch umte to pive 
you prompt, economical serv- 
ice. Write for free copy of our 
book,‘“Mileage Talks,” No.140, 
FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER 


COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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the fact you 
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F champagne cost no mo’ than spring 
water, ‘‘Adam’s ale’’ would still be 


tobacco at any price. 





| 


in demand. It ain’t its 


price that makes Velvet popular, but 


can’t get better 
> 


HERE'S what your 
‘“Velvet’’ dime 
buys: the best Burley 
tobacco Kentucky can 
grow—the world’s best 
pipe tobacco. 

This tobacco fully matured 
by two years natural age- 
ing—the slow way but 
the sure way. 

You will never find a better 
pipe tobacco than Velvet. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


(TRADE-MARK) . 











Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 





that 


was finding that winter a 
hard one. in Boston Jimmy Pendle- 
ton, in spite of the strenuous efforts 


to occupy his time and thoughts, was 
discovering that nothing quité erased 
from his vision a certain pair of 
laughing blue eyés, and nothing quite 
obliterated from his memory a cer- 
tain well-loved, merry voice. 

Jimmy told himself that if it’ were 
not for Mrs. Carew, and the fact that 
he could be of some use to her, life 
would not be worth the living. Even 
at Mrs. Carew’s it was not ail joy, for 
always there was Jamie; and Jamie 
brought thoughts of Pollyanna—un- 
happy thoughts. 

Being thoroughly convinced that 
Jamie and Pollyanna cared for each 
other, and also being equally con- 
vinced that he himself was in honor 
bound to step one side and give the 
handicapped Jamie full right of way, 
it never occurred to him to question 


further. Of Pollyanna he did not like 
to talk or to hear. He knew that 
both Jamie and Mrs. Carew heard 


from her; and when they spoke of 
her, he forced himself to listen, in 
spite of his heartache. But he always 
changed the subject as soon as possi- 
ble, and he limited his own letters to 
her to the briefest and most infre- 
quent epistles possible. For, to Jim- 
my, a Pollyanna that was not his was 
nothing but a source of pain and 
wretchedness; and he had been so 
glad when the time came for him to 
leave Beldingsville and take up his 
studies again in Boston: to be so near 
Pollyanna, and yet so far from her, 
he had found to be nothing but tor- 
ture. 


In Boston with all the feverishness 
of a restless mind that seeks distrac- 
tion from itself, he had thrown him- 
self into the carrying out of Mrs. Ca- 
rew’s plans for her beloved working 
girls, and such time as could be spared 
from his own duties he had devoted 
to this work, much to Mrs. Carew’s 
delight and gratitude. 

And so for Jimmy the winter had 
passed and spring had come—a joy- 
ous, blossoming spring full of soft 
breezes, gentle showers, and tender 
green buds expanding into riotous 
bloom and fragrance. To Jimmy, 
however, it was anything but a joyous 
spring, for in his heart was still noth- 
ing but a gloomy winter of discon- 
tent. 

“Tf only they’d settle things and an- 
nounce the-engagement, once for all,” 
murmured Jimmy to himself, more 
and more frequently these days. “If 
only I could know something for sure, 
I think I could stand it better!” 

Then one day late in April, he had 
his wish—a part of it: he learned 
“something for sure.” 








[t was ten o’clock on a Saturday 

morning, and Mary, at Mrs. Carew’s, 
had ushered him into the music-room 
with a well-trained: “Vl tell Mrs. 
Carew you're here, sir. She’s expecting 
you, I think.” 
“ Tn the music-room Jimmy had 
found himself brought to a dismayed 
halt by the sight of Jamie at the 
piano, his arms outflung upon the 
rack, and his head bowed upon them. 
Pendleton had half turned to beat a 
soft retreat when the man at the 
piano lifted his head, bringing into 
view two flushed cheeks and a pair of 
fever-bright eyes. 

“Why, Carew,” stammered Pendle- 
ton, aghast, “has anything—er—hap- 
pened?” 








per you know. 
'-e Farmer. 





THe best way to get every farmer in your | 
hm ighborhood working together along all pro- | 
¢ressive lines is to get every one of them 
~e .ding the livest and most progressive farm 
We don’t say The Progres- 
If you know a better one use it. 
kut please help the best one you know. 
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“Happened! Happened!” ejaculat- 
ed the lame youth, flinging out both 
his hands, in each of which, as Pen- 
dleton now saw, was an open letter. 
“Everything has happened! Wouldn't 
you think it had if all your life you'd 





been’in prison, and suddenly you saw 
the gates flung wide open? Wouldn't 
you think it had if in a minute you 
could ask the girl you loved to be 
your wife? Wouldn’t you think it 
‘had if— But, listen! You think I’m 
crazy, but I’m not. Though maybe I 





CHAPTER XXVIII am, after all, crazy with joy. Id like 
¥e yo to tell you. May I? I’ve got to tell 
tcc hf Cth ad ta ta somebody !” 

OLLYANNA was not the only one Pendleton lifted his head. It was 


as if, unconsciously, he was bracing 
himself for a blow. He had grown a 
little white; but his voice was quite 
steady when he answered. 

“Sure you may, old fellow. I’d be 
—glad to hear it.” 

Carew, however, had scarcely wait- 
ed for assent. He was rushing on, 
still a bit incoherently. 

“It’s not much to you, of course. 
You have two feet and your freedom. 
You have your ambitions and your 
bridges. But I—to me it’s everything. 
It’s a chance’ to live a man’s life and 
do a man’s work, perhaps—even if it 
isn’t dams and bridges. It’s some- 
thing!—and it’s something I’ve prov- 
ed now I can do! Listen. In the let- 
ter there is the announcement that a 
little story.of mine has won the first 
prize—$3,000, in a contest. In that 
other letter there, a big publishing 
house accepts with flattering enthus- 
lasm my first book manuscript for 
publication. And they both came to- 
day—this morning. Do you wonder I 
am crazy glad?” 

“No! No, indeed! I congratulate 
you, Carew, with all my heart,” cried 
Jimmy, warmly. 

“Thank you—and you may congrat- 
ulate me. Think what it means to 
me. Think what it means if, by and 
by, I can be independent, like a man. - 
Think what it means if I can some 
day, make Mrs. Carew proud and 
glad that she gave the crippled lad a 
place in her home and heart. Think 
what it means for me to be able to 
tell the girl I love that I do love her.” 

“Yes—yes, indeed, old boy!” Jimmy 
spoke firmly, though he had grown 
very white now. 

“Of course, maybe I ought not to 
do that last, even now,” resumed 
Jamie, a swift cloud shadowing the 
shining brightness of his counte- 
nance. “I’m still tied to—these.” He 
tapped the crutches by his side. “I 
can’t forget, of course, that day in the 
woods last summer, when I saw Pol- 
lyanna— I realize that always I'll 
have to run the chance of seeing the 
girl I love in danger, and not being 
able to rescue her.” 

“Oh, but Carew—” began the other 
huskily. 

Carew lifted a peremptory hand. 

“T know what you'd say. But don’t 
say it. You can’t understand. You 
aren’t tied to two sticks. You did the 
rescuing, not I. It came to me then 
how it would be, always, with me and 
—Sadie. I’d have to stand aside and 
see others—” 

“Sadie!” cut in Jimmy, sharply. 





“Yes; Sadie Dean. You act sur- 
prised. Didn’t you know? MHaven’t 
you suspected—how I felt toward 


Sadie?” cried Jamie. “Have I kept it 
so well to myself, then? I tried to, 
but—” He finished with a faint smile 
and a half-despairing gesture. 

“Well, you certainly kept it all 
right, old fellow—from me, anyhow,” 
cried Jimmy, gayly. The color had 
come back to Jimmy’s face in a rich 
flood, and his eyes had grown sud- 
denly very bright indeed. “So it’s 
Sadie Dean. Good! I congratulate 
you again, I do, I do, as Nancy says.” 
Jimmy was quite babbling with joy 
and excitement now, so great and 
wonderful had been the reaction 
within him at the discovery that it 
was Sadie, not Pollyanna, whom 
Jamie loved. Jamie flushed and shook 
his head a bit sadly. 

“No congratulations—yet. You see, 
I haven’t spoken to—her. But I think 
she must know. I supposed every- 
body knew. Pray, whom did you 
think it was, if not—Sadie?” 

Jimmy hesitated. Then, a little pre- 
cipitately, he let it out. 

“Why, I’d thought of—Pollyanna.” 

“Pollyanna’s a charming girl, and I 
love her—but not that way, any more 
than she does me. Besides, I fancy 
somebody else would have something 
to say about that; eh?” 

(Continued next week.) 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z, GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
LOCAL UNIONS 
AUGUST 
1. Plans for Sowing Clover, Vetch, 


Fall Grain Crops, etc., and for Codépera- 
tive Purchasing of Seed. 


2. Are Our County Public School 
Work, Public Road Work, and Public 
Health Work Properly Managed? If Not, 
What Reforms Are Needed? 














“Federal Board of Farm Organi- 
zations” Organized 


URING all the years that I have 

served as your President it has 
been one of my cherished dreams to 
see a closer organization among the 
different societies 
throughout the 
country which 
represent the 
farmer. 

For the last sev- 
en years I may 
say this has been 
an obsession with 
me. [ have thought 
it and talked it 
and dreamed it. 
In fact if the dream had not come 
true I was in a serious danger of be- 
coming a monomaniac on this ques- 
tion. But the dream has come true. 

It is with the profoundest pleas- 
ure that at the meeting held in 
Washington during the present week 
at which a number of these farmers’ 
associations were represented an 
agreement was entered into under 
the name of the “Federal Board of 
Farm Organizations” with an office 
already opened in Washington, and 
under this agreement when measures 
come up which directly bear upon the 


PRESIDENT BARRETT 


interests of our farmers, the com- 
bined strength of the organized farm- 
ers of the country can be exerted as 
one man. 

We have at ieast made a long start 
toward a tremendous success. It 
will not do, however, for us to sit 
down and fold our hands contentedly 
with the idea that we have nothing 
to do but to open our mouths and let 
the huckleberry drop in. Much ar- 
duous and earnest labor lies ahead 
of us. The organized farmers of 
America ought to mean all the farm- 
ers of America, and that is the end 
towards which we must strive ‘with 
redoubled energy and zeal now that 
we know the different divisions of 
the Army are co6perating jointly in 
all important matters. 

C. S&S. BARRE, 

Union City, Ga. President. 


ODD JOBS FOR LOCAL UNIONS 


The Local Union Can Standardize 
Varieties and Breeds 





NY person admires uniformity and 

symmetry. Large manufacturers 
have long recognized this fact and 
their output has been made accord- 
ingly. They have adopted brands 
and trade-marks, and consumers have 
come to know that these brands and 
trade-marks stand for quality. 

The farmer must learn the lesson 
that the manufacturer learned long 
ago. The selling problems of the 
manufacturer and the farmer are 
identical except the manufacturer 
has a large otitput and the farmer a 
small one. To come up to recognized 
market standards therefore the farm- 
er must prepare to furnish uniform 
produce in large quantities, and the 








only way to do this is to standardize 
varieties and breeds. 

Rural leaders are coming more and 
more to recognize this fundamental 
principle of marketing and we sin- 
cerely believe that the time will soon 
come when each community will have 
standard breeds of cattle, horses, 
hogs, sheep, and chickens; and that 
every neighbor will be growing the 
same kind of corn, peanuts, tobacco, 
watermelons, sweet potatoes or what 
not. This is the only way the small 
farmer will ever break into the large 
market and get top prices. 

It has been pointed out time and 
again on this page that standardiza- 
tion of breeds will enable farmers to 
own pure-bred sires codperatively, 
but by far the greatest worth of the 
plan is that farmers will be able to 
sell codperatively and.therefore eco- 
nomically. 

This is a job for the Local Union so 
please write it down as “Odd Job No. 
2.” This may not seem very impor- 
tant to you right at this time, but the 
time is coming when every pro- 
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gressive Southern community will be 
a cooperative marketing community, 
and the success of ‘such a venture 
will depend in large measure upon 
this fundamental principle.- Let’s not 
put off this matter of standardizing 
breeds and varieties any longer! 





Franklin and Forsyth County 
Picnics 


RANKLIN County Farmers’ Union 

picnic will be held at Mapleville 
Academy, August 24 instead of Au- 
gust 23, as previously announced, and 
the Forsyth County Farmers’ Union 
rally will be held at Muddy Creek 
August 25. Editor Clarence Poe will 
speak at both these picnics. 





NO NUBS 


Sadie critically viewed the eggs she was 
sent to purchase. 

“These are not fresh,’”’ she told the grocer. 

“Strictly fresh, little girl,” he assured 


“No,” she persisted; “my papa told me 
there’s a corner on fresh eggs; these are 
all smooth.” 











NO ADVANCE SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING 


ment has endorse 





your roofing ani 
- RUBBER. 
$1. 10: 8-ply, 


and cement for laying included. 








five pieces to the roll, 





catalog and free samples. 


The Spotless Co. “75"Sutckoo Lane. 


but you should order now. Nothing "3 o resent 
demand for roofing was ever known. U. vern- 

a rubber roofing by ania it exclu- 
sively on roofs and sides of all cantonment buildings. 


Latest reports indicate tremendous crop increase in the South. 
These conditions have created a demand that is taxing the roofing 
mills to the utmost. Prices on all other roofing have advanced; we |* 
sport LESs foresaw conditions, have large stocks on hand and can sbip same 
day order is received at present low prices as long as the stock lasts 
PEt Clay. Many farmers are looking ahead and ordering reofing, 
ted by —- — so as bo Aha it Foo eH pearson 

starts. Send us your order at prices iow an sure getting 
GUARANTEE “y saving money besides, 
Spotless Standard Quality Rubber Roofing. 1-ply, $1.05; 2-ply. 
R 6 $1.39; 3-ply, : a ost roll. Mill Ends of the above, 1-ply, 80c; 2-ply 

ROOFIN' Spot tless Special Guaranteed Rubber Roofing, 
1-ply, $1.30; Sot 5 $1.65; 3-ply, + 00; 4-ply, $2.35. Spotless Spe- 
cial Mill Ends, 1-ply, 96¢; 2-ply, $1.2 
Each roll contains 108 square feet. 
Regular Roofing is in one-piece roll while Mill Eads run two to 


SLATE SURFACED ROOFING-—The Roofing Beautifal for 
Residences; red or green; price per roll of 108 sq. ft. $2.45. 


Order your roofing now from this advertisement, or write for 


» mecessita- 





§; 8-ply, $1.63 per roll. Nails 








Richmond, Va. 




















in Alfalfa for seven years. 
inches deep. 


Wheat per acre being drilled in. 


“ey 


acre, 








THIS PICTURE TELLS THE STORY 


32 bushels of Wheat per acre, 143 bushels on a four and one-half acre field, raised by Thomas Eskew 


of Anderson County, South Carolina. 


The Anderson County Agent, Mr. $. M. Byars, tells the story as follows: 


“The land upon which this bumper Wheat crop was raised had been 
Last summer the land was plowed ten 
Then the land was broadcasted with stable manure, three 
hundyed pounds of acid phosphate and cottonseed meal, and two tons 
of MASCOT GROUND LIMESTONE per acre were applied. 
was seeded to Wheat in November, one bushel of Tennessee Blue Star 


The above picture was taken on the 
15th of June, 1917, at the time it was harvested’ 


The land 


A heavy hail storm in the Spring damaged the Wheat fully 10 per 
cent, or the average would have been between 26 and 35 bushels per 
Never in the history of the country has there been such an urgent 


GET YOURS IN AT ONCE 
AMERICAN BALLAST COMPANY, 


necessity for bumper Wheat crops as there is this year. Our Armies 
and our Allies are going to need all that we can possibly raise. Wheat 
is going to be around $2 a bushel next season. You want a big yield 
not only for patriotic reasons, but because of the big profits that are 


going to be in it. 


MASCOT GROUND LIMESTONE will increase your yields as it did 
The only way to insure the success of your crop is to 
order your limestone NOW! The Government has first call on all 
freight cars. Shipments are liable to be slow. 
order may mean that you will have to plant without MASCOT LIME. 

Make sure of your crop by ordering MASCOT now so that you will 
have it on hand when you are ready to plant. 

Our fair for all rule, is—that orders are booked and filled in the 


Mr. Eskew’s. 


order received, so, 


Box 403, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








A delay in placing your 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS ei 





For Sale—Registcred White Seotch Collie Pups— 
eautiful, rare, bred to work Admired and appre- 
ated for their usefulness. Roadview Stock Farm, 





AND Marion, Ala. 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE ~ SHEEP A AND ¢ GO ATS 
For | £ —South t and Goats— 2 
(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) lots. Sale 80 bern, Range wes and Go tein ese 











We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 


Extra fine. 


7 Registered, Yearling Shropshire 


Rams for sale. 
A. Woodruff, . 


Cherry Lane, N. 





lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If edvertisement is to la 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initia] (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) F 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 

accepted without cash with order. If the rate 


large buck and ewe lambs, 


For Sale—Registered and 
ambs. Fulghum QOats. 


Grade 

Edgar Long, 
—3 years old, $35. Also 
20 each. Fair Hill Stock 


Shropshire ram 
Graham, N. C 
Registered Shropshire Ra 






‘arm, Mechur: ns. River, Va. 


HORSES AND JACKS | 





seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 


homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 


for postage alone to send a letter to each of the c. 





For eee or Trade—My Spanish Jack Star Buck. 
J. Clark, Montvale, La. 





Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 
bove rates for Eastern edition OM Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


MACHINERY : 











PEC CUCC CCT C COCO TCC C TOOT POON 

For Sale—Water Works and Lighting Systems com- 
plete for country homes. Ottumwa-Moline Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 





For Sale—At a _, Barkain—Practically 1 new No. 1 
Ellis Champion Peanut Picker. . Peebles, 
Route 6, Raleigh, N. C 


For Sale—Complete Ginning Outfit—Two ne 
sixty-saw gins. Thirty-horse Rumley tractor. M. 
McInturff, Salisbury, N. C. } 





Essen and Poland-China crossed pigs, 
ment. 
male. L. G. 


Angus young cows and heifers, 


prices. Good Percheron mares and fillies. Roadview 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 
Nice Registered Hampshire 1 Boar—Thirty dollars; 


and Gilt, 


Two OR MORE acme 
~ Beef Cattle. L. Martin, Waynesville, N. 


“For Sale—Registered Angus Bulls, 
Hampshiredown _ sheep. J. 3 M. Allen, 


, Route 4. 


Heifers, and | 
Kingston, Tenn. 


Southdown Ram Lambs, 
August ship- 
Collie pups, fall shipment, and 6 months fe- 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N > 


Pure-bred Red Poll, 


~ Registered ‘Angus Bull. 


Shorthorn and 
not registered, at fair 


300 Head 


thirteen dollars; 8 weeks pigs, five dollars. 


Registered Mulefoot sow (bred), twenty dollars. Gilt, 
































For Sale—One Mogul 45 H.P. Traction Engine at | ten dollars. One good, jarge, matured sow, bred, 
a bargain. Also one Newell-Sanders 6 Gang Plow. twenty dollars. Cottage Hill Farm, Loykins, Va. 
Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Seamaster eyo PRA enn rrr 

Wanted—Man to “yun V Mogul | Tractor at once, “Also CORNISH. 

2 * ba . p GG Oy — -— 
town ‘wpeetaag agin it Mich Wanted—Pure-bred Dark Cornish Game Pulleis. 
Name price per hundred. Box 80, Route No. 2, 

Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Sartow, Fla. 

Pecan Trees. Light, pleasant work. Good profits. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. DUCKS 

Wanted — Experienced Dairyman — For completely For Sale--Pretty Indian Runner Ducks. Miss H. 
equipped dairy and farm; on commission basis or as | J. . Lawrence, Holland, ie 
_, ar ie man preferred. <A. E. Woltz, LANGSHANS 

Black Langshans—Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Oe eee eee 
Become an ‘Auctioneer—Circular fi free. 


your wants. J. L. Hardin, 





Emory, 


- LEGHORNS _ 








Sargent’s In- 
ternational Auction School, Louisville, Ky. 


Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, 8S. 
pa future. Get your training now. 
tiful. 








C.—Plans 
Positions plen- 


~Yearn at Home or in School—Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, Civil Service. Tuition on _ credit. Positions 
guaranteed. Edwards College, Winston, N. C 





hens, 
Ensley, Ala. 


Fine Single Comb Rich Red March- hatched Cock- 
erels—From winners. 75 $1.2 
Owen stock. 


For Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn yearling 
$1.25 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 





REDS 


cents, $1, 25. Pure 
Miss Sadie Covington, W ‘adesboro, N.C. 





LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
nna Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 











Virgi ponewe Farm, Liberty, North Carolina. 





“3a = Nice Berkshire Pigs—7 weeks old, 
$5 each. W. E. Hall, Mechums River, Va. 


A Few Choice Berkshire Pigs—$10 each, registered 
and delivered. Wayside Farm, Pomona, N. C. 


eae in_ the Berkshire Line—A spec “wal on 
boars. - O. Myhand, West Point, Ga., Rout 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered — — F. 
Mooresville, N. C., Rou 














C. Overcash, 


ord. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


ORPINGTONS 
Purr Orpingtons—Write for prices annd show rec- 


White Orpingtons—Pullets and cockerels. is. Midnight 








____ SEEDS AND PLANTS 














An 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ABRUZZI RYE A GREAT COVER AND GRAZING CROP 








Mr. Coker Tells of His Experience With Abruzzi Rye and Why. He 
Regards It a Wonderful Crop for Southern Farmers—Plant Some 


This Fall 
By David R. Coker, 
ROBABLY no 
Southern 
earned so 


new variety of a 
staple crop has ever 
quickly a permanent 


popularity and has shown sucha mark- 





ALFALFA 
Alfalfa Seed—$8 per bushel. Good purity and 
germination, but dark color. Setter grades for more 
money. Write for free samples and prices. Henry 
Field, _Shenandon, Iowa. 


CABBAGE 








Registered ameter Pigs—Ready September 1. 
$10 each. Rowan County Farm-Life School, China 
Grove, N. C. 





. First Prize Duroc Pigs—200 pounds bred gilts, $10; 
also 20 grade pigs, 10 weeks, $6 each. Charles Craf- 
ton, Staunton, Va. 


Large Type Durocs—Few good 200-pound service 
boars at 5. Spring boar pigs, $10. Brier Hill 
Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


Duroc-Jerseys—2 fine female pigs, 6 months old, 
$15 each; 4 three months old pigs, $8 each. Caesar 
Eaton, Fern Hill Farm, Cana, N. C. 


~Duroc-Jerseys for. ‘Sale—Knapp’s | Defender weighed 
555 pounds as senior yearling. Write for prices on 

















his pigs. Knapp School Farm, Nashville, T Tenn, 
oO. I. C’S 
o © Cc. 


Pigs—Stock egal from Silver. .M. O. 
Bowman, Marshville, 1 Me. C. . 


POLAND-CHINA 


Registered Big ‘Type Poland-China Pigs—Unexcelled 
in blood and development. ‘‘Seedland,’’ Pendleton, 
South Carolina. 


For Sale—Three registered Poland-China sows, 
open; one boar, weight 200 pounds each; one hun- 
dred fifty eohaee. or forty dollars each. A. A. Autry, 
Autryville, N N. 














Pe digreed 1 = “Type Poland-China Boars—Ten dol- 
Jars. Eight weeks old, sired by ‘‘A Wonder’’, in 
thousand-pound class. Most noted blood in the Po- 
land-China world. Hillbrook Stock Farm, South 
Boston, Va. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Fcr Sale—Son of ‘‘The Imported Jap,’’ 234 years. 
Fae milkers, and a few choice calves, both sexes. 
. J. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


DEVONS 


Registered Devon Bull Calves for Sale. H. C., 
Hargrove, Canton, N. C, 


- GUERNSEYS 


Pure Guernsey Bull—3 years. Knapp School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Auction Sale of Pure-bred Guernseys — Near 
Waynesboro, Va., August 30, 1917, 40 head of pure- 
bred; 10 head of grade Guernsey cows and heifers. 
Beginners’ sale. Notes accepted. C. T. Rice, Sales 


























Large Cabbage Plants—70¢ per oe. Flat Dutch, 


All Seasons. Walter Parks, Ulah, 


Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch, Drumhead, 
son, $1.25 per 1,000 by express. R. F. 
Hodges, 8S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost proof, early fall and wihter. 
Prompt shipments. Satisfaction guaranteed.* Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Jersey Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, 
Succession. Parcel post. paid, 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
Express collect, 1,000, $1.50; 5,000 and over, $1. 5. 
Sure shipments. Good plants. J. T & . W. Clark, 
Thomasville, Ga. 





All Sea- 
Vv ermillion, 








CLOVER 


“Seed and Plants—Bur clover seed for sale, $1.25 
per bushel. Parker C. Ewan, Clarendon, Arkansas. 


Bur Clover — $1.25 bushel. Cireular, “Wealth 


Through Legumes,’’ free. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 














3ur Clover—Screened once, no rocks, clods or larre 
trash, but sufficient dirt for foculation, which is es- 
sential in getting a stand. 10 pounds to the bushel, 

1.25 bushel, f.0.b. Abbeville, S. C. Cothran & Link, 
Abbeville, 8. C. . 

Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview Stock 
Farm—The largest bur clover farm in the South. 
Sced guaranteed, the equal of any offered. $1.75 per 
bushel. Special prices on 100-bushel lots and over. 








Valuable planting instructions with orders. Roadview 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 
OATS 
Pedigreed Seed Oats—Patterson and Fulshum 
strains. Plant September-October. jreen pastures 
all winter. Has yielded 6 to 75 bushels per acre by 
May. Sidney J. Weber, Baton Rouge, La. 





RYE 


North Georgia Rye—$2. 50 bushel, cash with “order. 
Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. C. 


“Wanted to Buy—Abruzzi Rye—Quoie e best 
first letter. A 


@. D. Bete! Smithfield, Ne 








prices 








‘oe prices. "Byivester Brantley, Spring yea, N. C 


PECAN TREES _ 


“All About Papershell Pecan “Culture—Free. 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


STRAWBERRIES 
~~ Strawberry Plants for August and September | Set- 











Bass 














Manager, Oakton, Va. 
HOLSTEINS 

Holstein Calves—Soth sexes, 15-16ths pure, $25 
each. Crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood 
Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
For Sale—Two Holstein Heifers—Eighteen months, 








pure-blooded but not reistered, $100 each. Also | 
pure-blooded but not ea ar oe $100 each. Sidney 
McDonald, ¢ Castle Hayne, N. 
aaa 
One Highly bred Registered Jersey Bull—Four 


months old. First check for twenty-five dollars gets 





him. Valley View Stock and Grain Farm, Gold 
Hill, N. C. 

For Sale—To Prevent inbreeding— a F registered “Jer- 
gey bull, 4 years old. By imported sire and Register 


of Merit dam. Perfectly gentle and a 3ure breeder. 

A bargain at $100. Wayside Farm, 
DOGS 
Fox Hounds for Sale. Deep River Farm, Ramseur, 

North Carolina. 


Pomona, N. C. 











~ Bloodhound Puppies—English pure- breds. W. N. 
Cavin, | Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Fox ~ Terrier ~ Pups—Males. $5; females, $3. ~ Pairs 
unrelated, $9.. Claud McC lain, Cecil, Ark. 

~Pure-bred Collie Pu ups—Best cattle stock. two 


females, $4. 


months males, vt Darnall’s Kennel, 


Williamston, 8. 


Opossum and Squirrel Bitch—Young, pary trained 
econ hound. Ten dollars each. r Boeaien, five 
dollars. Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 








For Sale—English Beagie Hounds that are runners 
1s atian hound, 


and stayers one female Da 


ting—Extra early, early, mid-season and late varie- 
ties. 400/ postpaid, $1; 1,000, $2. Special prices to 
nurserymen and agents. 10,000 to 1,000,000 for fall 
delivery. Write for prices. Miller Plant Co., Hick- 
ory, ; 


_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


Seeds W anted—Leaps _ Prolific wheat, Fulghum, oats, 
rye, vetch, clover. State price and variety. Marion 
L. Snare, Mount Airy, Ga. 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1.50 “per thousand 
by express. 40 cents 100 postpaid. Special] price in 
lots. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. Cc. 


Genuine Frost Proof Cabbage Seed— 35 
cents. Early Flat Dutch, White Globe an Pearle 
Top turnips, Rutabaga, collard and mustard seed, 10 
cents ounce. Packed from bulk stock and shipped 
postpaid day order received. Write for prices on 
larger lots. Jefferson Farms, Albany, G Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—For late fall and 
winter heading, grown in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
well hardened and stalky. Varieties of cabbage: 
Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Drum- 
head, and Flat Dutch. Price: 500 for $1.25; 1,000 
| for $2, postpaid. By express, 1,000 for $1.50; 5,000 
for $1.25; 10,000 for $1 per 1,000. Collard plants 
same price. Send for descriptive price list and order 
sheet. Blue Ridge Plant Co., Dept. 5, Henderson- 
ville, N. C, 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—For late fall and 
winter heading. Varieties: Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch, and Drumhead. 
Prices: 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2, postpaid. By ex- 
press 1,000 for $1.50; 5,000 for $1.25; 10,000 for $1 
per 1,000. Varieties of collard plants: Georgia White 
and North Carolina Short Stem. Prices same as _ cab- 
bage plants. Plants large and strong. Write for a 











miitled to registration. W. D. Lillard, 


Orange, Va. 





descriptive price list, which tells how to grow them, 
Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. C, Greenville, 8. C. 


} ed superiority over other varieties as 


Abruzzi Italian rye. Since the intro- 
duction of this variety in the fall of 1913 
Abruzzi rye has been planted in ev- 
ery Southern state with such marked 
success that its distribution has been 
limited only by the supply of seed. 
Last year every bushel of seed was 
sold long before the planting season 
was on, and hundreds of orders could 
not be filled. 


Abruzzi ve is used for three valu- 
able purposes: First, for grain yield. 
Under av ona conditions it will 
make two or three times the yield of 
most native varieties. Second, for 
grazing purposes, It yields, on good 
soil, from three to four tons of succu- 
lent green forage per acre for winter 
grazing. Third, as a cover crop. 
Planted in cotton middles after the 
first picking, it makes a heavy winter 
growth in time for spring plowing, 
preventing the soil from washing and 
leaching through the winter. 


Abruzzi or Italian rye was discov- 
ered by agents of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, while on 
an exploration trip through Italy in 
search of valuable plants for use in 
this country, and was introduced for 
the first time in the United States 
about January, 1900. It came from 


| Naples and brought with it-this re- 


cord: “Abruzzes, a superior rye 
grown in the Abruzzi Province, a 
mountainous district east of Rome. 
This strain is one of the best grown 
in Italy, having made an average 
yield of 282 bushels per acre for a 
period of ten years.” 


A Winter Cover Crop 


S A combination winter cover 

crop and grazing crop for the 
South, Abruzzi rye has no equal. 
Planted in the cotton fields im- 
mediately after the first picking, 
this rye quickly makes a _ heavy 
growth, and by December or January 
is ready for grazing. Ordinarily, two 
to three months grazing can be had 
before time to plow under the rye for 
spring planting of other crops. Two 
purposes are thus filled: First, a 
cheap and nutritious green crop is 
provided for the cattle during the 
winter months; and, second, a cover 
crop protects the land from washing 
and leaching by hard winter rains 
and conserves the fertility of the soil. 


For cover crop purposes only, 
Abruzzi rye is the most valuable crop 
we have for light lands and for con- 
ditions where leguminous crops will 
not thrive or where the land is re- 
quired for spring planting before the 
clover crops have attained a full 
growth. Vetches, clovers and other 
leguminous crops are also good for 
cover crop purposes, but the fact that 
these crops in the South do not make 
a heavy winter growth before time 
for plowing makes them of less value 
than a heavier, earlier growing crop. 
Compared to native varieties of rye, 
Abruzzi makes at least double as 
much cover crop growth. After many 
years of experiment on our own 
farms,and from experiments conduct- 
ed by hundreds of the larger farmers 
all through the South, we are con- 
vinced that Abruzzi rye is the best 
winter cover crop for general pur- 
poses in the South. It is easy to 
plant, grows on all kinds of soil, 
thrives in the poorest sandy soils 
where other crops fail, requires no 
inoculation, makes a heavy early 
growth, conserves humus in the soil, 
prevents leaching and washing of soil 
by the winter rains, and restores 
plant food to the soil—these are the 
chief advantages of Abruzzi rye as a 





winter cover crop. 





Hartsville, S. C. 


fice value of any grazing crop de- 

pends on quality, quantity and 
availability. The quality of Abruzzi 
rye is among the highest of all graz- 
ing crops. (We do not recommend it 
as a hay crop.) An analysis made by 
resposible chemists of dry samples of 
this rye cut during the growing period 


For Grazing Purposes 


gave the following results: Water 
5.45 ; ash, 9.36; protein, 21.10; crude 
fibre, 22.43; nitrogen-free extract, 


37.55; fat, 4.10. The chemists report: 
“We were surprised at the very high 
percentage of protein found, almost 
twice as high as that in alfalfa and as 
high as some low-grade cottonseed 
feed meals which are on the market. 
It is nearly two-thirds as much as 
the average cottonseed meal will 
show.” 

Comparing Abruzzi rye forage with 
timothy hay, Kentucky blue grass 
hay, red clover hay, alfalfa hay, soy 
bean hay, peavine hay, vetch hay, 
peanut vine hay, and wheat straw, 
the chemists say: “It is hardly nec- 
essary for us to state that in our 
opinion, the Abruzzi rye forage is 
greatly superior in feed value to any 
of the other materials given.” The 
quantity of forage growth of Abruzzi 
rye is high, averaging three to four 
tons of green forage per acre, on 
good soil. We know of no other win- 
ter crop that will give as much win- 
ter grazing as this rye. It grows up- 
right, stools heavily, and does not lie 
flat or trail on the ground, all of 
which makes it easy for animals to 
graze. Cattle relish this green win- 
ter crop and will leave dry hay for it. 
Every winter, we graze a large herd 
of Herefords on an Abruzzi rye 
cover-grazing crop, and feed them 
little else but oat straw, for roughage. 


Seeding Abruzzi Rye 


BRUZZI rye should be sowed 

from September 15 to October 15 for 
best results as a cover crop or graz- 
ing crop. If sowed earlier than Sep- 
tember 15, the young plants are very 
apt to be killed by the hot sun, and if 
sowed much later. than October 15, 
the plants will not have time to make 
their best cover crop growth before 
time to turn them under. We recom- 
mend planting in cotton fields after 
the first or second picking. Sow the 
rye broadcast between the rows, and 
turn under with a large sweep, one 
furrow to the row. The rate of seed- 
ing for a cover crop should be about 
one bushel to the acre. For grazing 
purposes, two bushels to the acre 
will give better results. 

For grain production we recom- 
mend seeding wth a grain drill from 
the Ist to the 15th of November in 
the upper half of the Cotton Belt, 
and two weeks later in the lower 
half. This rye is considerably earlier 
than our native varieties, and if plant- 
ed earlier than this, it will head out 
very early in the spring, and may be 
injured by cold weather. We prefer 
planting here as near November 15 as 
possible, and advise a strict adher- 
ence to the above rule for best re- 
sults. After conducting experiments 
for several years, we find that a 
seeding of one-half bushel per acre 
on good soil and three-fourths bush- 
el per acre on light soils, for Novem- 
ber 15 planting, will give best grain 
yields. Very late plantings, however, 
will not give satisfactory results. Of 
course, these light seedings require a 
good seed bed, and we advise a thor- 
ough preparation of the land before 
planting. Break and harrow your 
land thoroughly, and use a grain drill 
that will plant a small amount of 
seed to the acre. 





A WONDER 


“He seems to be very clever.” 

“Yes, indeed! He can even do the prob- 
lems that his children have to work out at 
schrol.” 
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Saturday, August 18, 1917] 





(17) 893 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 
BERKSHIRES 


_A fine lot_of Pigs, Pairs and Trios, mated, no akin. 
The big, long, stretchy kind. We breed prize win- 
ners. verything registered. 

Write for Prices and Description. 
LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEY 


PREPAID OOOOOOOrrrrrwrmmrm~m———™— 








“DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We-can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 











HIGH-BRED DUROCS 
With size and quality. Three undefeated show sows, 
just farrowed thirty-six pigs. Two of these_ litters 
sired by our great junior Joga son of a World’s 


Champion. Ate a a 
J. J. JORDAN McCULLERS, N. C. 





ESSEX 
REGISTERED ESSEX, POLAND-CHINA AND 
DUROC PIGS. 


REGISTERED ESSEX and POLAND-CHINA SOWS, 
Safe in farrow. 

REGISTERED ESSEX SERVICE BOARS CHEAP. 

J. E. COULTER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


__HAMPSHIRES 


LPL LP LO 


Pedigreed Hampshire Swine 
Vigorous, Docile, 
Prolific. Spring 
farrowed breed- 
ing sock. Ready 
for shipment. 
SAVANNAH, MO. 


O..1. C’s. 


LLL EEE 





DIE Jenne thi60- 


DAVID MORTON, 











_neo 


’ and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 
0 I c $ Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 


—325 PIGS SHIPPED C. 0. D.— 


125 Chester sa and Medium Yorkshire Cross, 6 
weeks old, -50. 100 arg and Chester Whites 
Cross, 7 weeks old, $7.5 100 O. I. C. and Large 
Yorkshire Cross, $8. These Pigs are from _ Large, 
Growthy stock. D. REEVES, Lexington, Mass. 














Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter Heading—Seven 
varieties. 35c, 100; 300, 9@c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, 
postpaid, Express collect, $1. 50 thousand; 10,000, 
$12.50. Collard plants, 40c, 100; 500, $1.25, post- 
paid. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


_____ MISCELLANEOUS 


Wool—32c to 60c per pound. Green hides, 2lc. 
Ex press. Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga.. 











“Crushed Oyster Shells | for Poultry—100 1 pounds, 55¢; 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Wav- 
erly Mills, 8. C. 


_ SEMI-ANNUAL SALE” 
DUROC- JERSEY HOGS 


ARLES PLANTATION, 
AMERICUS, GA., 
Wednesday, August 29th, 1917, at Noon. 


50O— Line Bred Defender Sows and Fall Gilts —50 
50 Open Spring Gilts 50 


Sows bred to 















































Highiand King Defender, 
Arles Defender Major and McKees Defender. 
FREE TAXICAB SERVICE from Americus to farm 
Mail and Telegraph Bids—Care of 
R. J. EVANS, Secretary, America National Duroc Association, or to 
H. L. IGLEHEART, F. D. HENGST. 
Catalogs Ready August 15th. 


ARLES PLANTATION, Americus, Ga. 


m- YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


REDUCED PRICES!!! BARGAINS!!! 
20 Per Cent OFF on From 
STALLIONS $400 to $700 


For 30 Days. WRITE TODAY 


The Horses You Want i A Glenworth Guarantee 
Are Here mg Sar = Is Good. 
ohemian King 2410 


MR. STALLION BUYER: WE CAN MAKE YOU MONEY !!!1!! 


One of these registered saddle stallions will earn 100 per cent each season. Several sons 
of Bohemian King going at Jow figures. Visit us now. Plantation walking mares and 
geldings of quality, prices right. Safe delivery and satisfac tion guaranteed. 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Allen S. Edelen, Owner, BURGIN, KENTUCKY. 


AUGUST COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Announce a Public Auction Sale, 


Near Waynesboro, Va., August 30, 1917, 
of 40 head of Registered and 10 head of 
High Grade Guernsey Cows and Heifers 
Some of the Best Blood in America 
Heifers from A. R. Dams with records 
as high as 800 pounds of fat 
This is a Beginners’ Sale. Notes Accepted. 
All stock guaranteed as represented. 
Come or mail your bid to 
C. T. RICE, Sales Manager, 
Oakten, Virginia. 


for visitors. 

















Eliminate High Feeding | Cost by Feeding Our Gu- 
bernut and - Peanut Feed Meal—Splendid feed for 
hogs and stock. Thirty-seven dollars per ton, cash 
with order, W inston Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 





Save Your Sweet Potato Vines for Spring Setting— 
Our sure method for keeping them, $2. ‘rost proof 
cabbage plants any time year. Quick and sure ship- 

s. Parcel post paid, $2; express collect, $1.50. 

& G. W. Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 


"PRINTED BTATIONERY 


“If we do not do your Eee we both lose.’’ Ask 
us for samples and prices. Printing Department, 
Oxford Orphanage, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 




















Fine Farms for Sale—Cheap. TT. D. Warren, New 
Bern, N. 

If It’s a Farm You Want, write, A. A. Paul, Wash- 
ingt: on, N. Cc, 

Texas Farms and | Ranches. . Great _ opportunities. 
At ractive prices. M. S. Osborne, Kerrville, Texas. 





F xr Sale—On long and easy terms—T Hs wo farms con- 
ta ning about 160 acres each. Price, $14.50 per acre. 
7 ‘Dudley Woodard, Branchville, Va. 





Farms to Let—One four-horse and several one and 
rse farms to let out on shares for next year. 
i t must have own labor. Meherrin Farm, 
Lranchville Va. 








Virg zinia Farm ~ Lands—Improved and unimproved 





farm lands. Good roads, schools, churches and mar- 
kets, $7 per acre and upward. Jeffreys, Hester & 
Co., Chase City, Va 

Free Government Land—250,000 Acres—In Arkan- 
Sas now open for homesteading Send 50c for re- 


vised Township Map of the State and copy Home- 
Steaders’ Guide. L. E. Moore, Little Rock, Ark 





For Sale—Granvilla County Farm—98% acres; 
six-room dwelling, tenant and good »uthouses. Two- 
thim’s in cultivation: 17 acres pasture For price 


and terms address, Mrs. Mary P. Wallen, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


Wanted—To Buy Nine-room Dwelling and 20 to 50 
acres good land in or adjoining healthy village or 
town of refinement. I have food home and paying 
sme th business in city, near college, will exchange for 

» I want. Give full particulars, Truck Farmer, 
Greensboro, ¢, 








TAYLOR PLANTATION 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


olden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent 
families. You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 










Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


Our Berkshires are 
Unexceiled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 








POLAND-CHINAS ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


PARP PAP PA AARP ALISA AA a 


' I-am offering a num- 
——POLAND-CHINA ric Aberdeen-Angus ber of young bulls, 
i. cows and heifers, 
From extra large boars and massive sows. good individuals and well bred, at moderate 
All pure-bred and registered. prices. Stock registered, 

T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. J. D. BLACKWELL, 





eee 











Fayette, Missouri. 


ANGUS CATTL Roth sexes, all ages, best 
Strains. Dulls ready for ser- 
vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. 8. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 








Bred Gilts and Early Spring Pigs 
now ready for shipment. Famous 
for growing into 1,000-. weights. 
Backed by a guarantee to please. { 
Also Angus. You will wim if the 
last word is from J. P. Vissering, 
Box 7, Alton, iittnols. 





BOLAND 








TAMWORTHS 


anon panne RARARARAANA 


“| TAMWORTHS ages, English, Canadian te 
or American bred. 
Largest Exhibition Herd In the oem. 

DUTCH FORK TRUCK F 





HEREFORDS 


OTe pr ren 





| REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


Ten Bulls—8 months to two years. 
Heifers and Cows—Some with calf at foot. 
All prominent breeding. 


Columbia, South Carolina. 





— Tamworths Our Specialty — 


SHETLANDS 
gs for Sale at Reasonable Prices Registered mares and stallions, all ages. 
All well st and pone: Bed good individuals offered Write us. 


BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, BUFORD, GA. 








WESTVIEW stock FARM, D. J. Lybrook, Manager. 
F. D. No. f, Winston- 4s bee N. C. 














MOLSTEINS 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The. most profitable dual purpose cattle are 
Holsteins, as impartial investigations conducted by 
experiment stations of Michigan, Iowa and Ne- 
braska have conclusively shown. The Holstein 
showed a greater gain per steer at a less cost per 
pound of either roughage or grain than any of 
the other breeds. Holstein calves are big, strong, 
and grow quickly, and Holstein beef is as fine in 
texture and taste as that of any cattle. Pure- 
bred Holsteins have firmly established oo 
as the world’s best dual purpose breed. There 


big money in the big ‘“‘Black and White’’ Hol- 
steins. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
ooklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Seo’y., Box 189, Brattleboro, Vt. 











FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 


Born March 23, (917. 

His dam, Ashburn Segis Pauline, with her record 
of 26.57 pounds butter in 7 days, at 3 years of age, 
is one of the best heifers of the breed. She was 
a prize winner in the Association money in 1916. 
She carries 25 per cent the same blood as_ three 
World’s Champion cows, including Segis Fayne 
Johanna, the new 50-pound cow. 

This Young Bull ts a Show Animal, half black 
and one-half white, straight top line and silky 
hide. Well grown for his age. He is sired by 
Sir Johanna Belle Poy, one of Colantha Johanna 
Lad’s best grandsons. 

Our herd is inspected by the U. S. officials and 
is on the Federal Accredited List of Tubeculin 
Tested Herds. This is the best bull we have 
offered in the South thus far. We will. deliver 
him to your station by express for $175. No 
extra charge for papers or crating. If you want 
a bull of ordinary breeding do not answer this 
ad. This is the kind of a bull that sells for 
$400 in the east. Remember he comes from a 


clean herd. 
J. J. REID & SON, OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 











TO SAVE INBREEDING I OFFER FOR SALE 
REGISTERED BULL, 
Prince Octavia Soldens Pontiac, 
155726, by King Pontiac Ormsby 
DeKol. Born Dec. 3rd, 1914;a fine 

and splendid individual. Write 


R. S. BAYNES, Hurdle Mills, N. C. 














100 Splendid Females. 
Kentucky Holsteins jeu °henain fi: "Koya 
bred Young Bulls. Our cattle have nite, vigor, fash- 
ionable breeding and exceptional conformation. Are es- 
pecially desirable for Southern buyers because of accli- 
mation. Reasonable prices; dependable warranty. 


Newman & Bowles, Kaintucke Farms, Bardstown, Ky. 


Sheboygan County Holsteins 


Are bred for production. We have nicely marked, 
high-grade Heifer Calves at $20 each, crated. Regis- 
tered Bull Calves, $50 and up. Hegistered Heifer 
Calves, $100 and up. 


CEDAR HILL STOCK FARM, Box 97, Plymouth, Wis. 


High-grade Holstein Heifer Calves 


Beautifully marked. Sired by pure-bred, registered 
Bull. 25, crated, f.o.b. 


THEODORE CLARK STOCK FARM 
Orange County, New York. 


JERSEYS 


PIs 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


E offer several 














Monroe, 








excellentyoung 
bulls out of Register 
of Merit dams, sired 
by bulls of national 
prominence. 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 








SHORTHORNS 


aan PLP LPAI III 


SHORTHORN STEERS BREAK 
WORLD’S RECORD. 

Forty Shorthorn steers,- weighing 1692 
pounds, bred in North Dakota, fed in 
South Dakota, topped the Chicago mar- 
ket July 9 at $14 per cwt., averaging 
$236.88 per head. They were part of a 


rn 





shipment of 18 loads of Shorthorns, 263 
head, which sold for $55,025.39, averag- 
ing slightly under $210 per head. 


Market authorities pronounce this 
performance without a parallel for all 
time and regardless of breed. 

The Shorthorn is the breed for you. 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, It. 





sae | 








—— PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
For Sale by Members Rutherford County 
Pure-bred Livestock Association. 

! Cattle — Shorthorns, Aberdeen- -Angus, Jerseys, 
ferefords, Polled Herefords 
Hogs—Berkshires Duroc-Jerseys, Poland-Chinas. 
Horses and Jacks. Southdown Sheep. 
Rutherford County is in the heart of the blue- 

grass region of Tennessee. 
If in the market, write 
Cc. N. HAYNES, Presiden 
P. 0. Box Y, Murfreesbore, Tenn. 

















If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together-along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Coéperate 
and Double Prolita.’’ 








894 (18) 





WHOLESALE PRICES 








Abruzzi Rye— 
Genuine stock, pure and tested. 
Germination guaranteed. Grown 
in the original Abruzzi Rye sec- 
tion of South Carolina. We can 


book orders for the present at 

$3.25 per bushel. 

Price subject to advatce without not 
Fulghum Oats— 

Tested seed, germination guar- 


anteed. Limited stock at pres-- 
ent price. Tremendous demand 
for high quality seed. Order 
today, at $1.85 per bushel. 


Price subject te I 


advance with t notice, 
Appler Oats— 
Fine quality seed, grown from a 
celebrated pedigreed stock. Ger- 
mination guaranteed. Price, 
$1.65 per bushel. 


Price subject to advance without notice, 


Texas Red Rust-proof Oats— 
Pretty, bright Oats, direct from 
Texas. Germination guaranteed. 
Price, $1.25 per bushel. 

Price subject to advance without notice. 


Send Orders Today by Mail or 


Wire, and Make Sure Getting 
Good Planting Seed. Terms Cash. 
Write for prices 


on other fall seeds. 
Wholesale Only. 


Hartsville Wholesale Seed Co. 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 





“LEST WE FORGET“ 











ON’T be in 


late crops. 


a hurry to “lay by” 


Cowpeas 20 cents a quart in towns. 




















Did you plant them early for home 
use? 

Did you read Prof. Crider’s sug- 
| gestions for August vegetable plant- 
| ing last week’s Pre i m 
jer? We hope you have Se 

he recommended for of 
the month and have dy 
for other plantings su 

It’s time to begin thinl about 
1918 pl } Dex de 10W vhere you 
will have corn, cotto my etc., so as to 
arrange cover and gr ac- 
cordingly. 

A ton of poultry manure is worth 
about three times as much as ordin- 
ary stable manure. It will pay to 
preserve it very carefully now when 


all fertilizers are high. 
breeding 
Thous- 


cood 
advertise it. 


If you have 
stock for sale, 


some 


When out driving in your car, 
watch for the bottles unrestrained 
boys have placed in the road. A new 
tire may be permanently ruined 
when coming in contact with broken 
glass, and the tire-maker’s guarantee 


does not cover this sort of damage. 

Many farmers make the mistake of 
giving their horses and mules too 
much feed on Sunday, giving them as 
much as on work days—or- even 
more. The result is that the horses 


or mules are sluggish from over-eat- 
ing inactivity when Monday 


morning comes. 


4 1 
and 


on crop m better 
cowpeas if managed right. Many 
farmers let them stand in the field 
too long and the stems become 
woody 


akes than 


hay 


and the leaves fall off. Cow- 
peas should be cut for hay while the 
first peas are in the snap stage and 
there is still a large percentage of 
bloom. 





Raising Wheat Successfully 


HEAT raising in this section had 
been a failure for several years, 











———-~ 
$1,336 1 CAR PEACHES $1,336 


Mr. W. A. Cook, Mer., Southern Pines, N. C., 
shipped 525 crates of Belle and Elberta peaches 
to Smith & Holden, N. Y., and received a check 
for $1,336.37, net, which is $2.54 per crate of 
three pecks. 

That was a mighty good looking check. Why do 
you pot arrange to get some of that good ‘‘Yan- 
kee’? money? We have the trees that will help 
you. Write us freely. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 


more than 300 or 400 words. 


September 1. 





WANTED: FARM MANAGEMENT EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


E ISSUE on September 15 a “Farm Management Special” 
which will deal particularly with the farm management prob- 
lems of Southern farmers—problems of increasing labor effi- 
ciency, of work stock efficiency, of soil efficiency. 
notably successful along these or other lines in the economic handling 
of your farm operations, we want your experience in a letter of not 


Cash prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 will be paid for the three best 
letters, with regular space rates for all other letters used. All con- 
tributions for this issue must reach us not later than Saturday, 


If you have been 

















—PEDIGREED SEED OATS— 


PATTERSON AND FULGHUM STRAINS 


Acclimated to Gulf States, and absolutely SMUT 
and RUST PROOF. Plant September-October— 
green pasture all winter—harvest 60-75 bushels 
in May—follow with Corn, Soy and Velvet Beans 
or LESPEDEZA. Send for samples and Govern- 
ment Bulletins. Crop short; be quick. 


SIDNEY J. WEBER, BATON ROUGE, LA. 

















BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


AND FINE BREEDING, 
NONE BTTER. 
YOUNG BRED SOWS. 
GILTS AND PIGS. 
10 weeks to 4 months 
old, for sale. 
PRICES RIGHT, 


Satisfaction to one want- 
ing the best at reason- 
able prices. (Registered.) 


INO. B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N.C. 

















ands of Southern farmers are anx- 
ious to get good breeding animals. 


We ought to grow more okra. It 
is very healthful and is one vegeta- 
ble that goes on bearing till frost, 
requiring little care and no succes- 
sive plantings. 

Several railroads have ruled that 
they will not accept anything but 
full carloads of fertilizers. This is 
all the more reason for ordering fer- 
tilizers cooperatively. 


On account of unsettled conditions, 
many county fairs are being 
doned ‘this year. Don’t let this hap- 
pen in your county. Boost the fair 
and make ‘it the real educational 
force it ought to be. 


aban- 


In planting your fall garden, don’t 
make the mistake of planting your 
seeds too deep. Many people have 
blamed the seedsman for poor stands 
when burying the little too 
deep was the real trouble. 


seeds 











Fall and aaa Collection 
0 
VEGETABLE SEED FOR 


yor 


A 





HA 


Mixson's Special Collection Valued a at A 40 containing: 1 Pt. 
1000 to 1 Refugee Beans, 1 Oz. Early Eclipse Beet, 1 Pkt, Mixson’s Early 
Succession Cabbage, 1 Pkt. Half Long Carrot, 1 Oz. Bigs Boston Lettuce, 
1 Oz. Southern Curled Mustard, 1 Pkt. Onion "Seed,1 Pt 
rowfat Peas, 1 Oz. Scarlet Turnip Radish, 1 Oz. White Wiat Dutch Turnip, 
1 Oz. Purple Top Yellow Ruta Baga. 
P, O. money order or stamps and we will send you re collection. 

FOR ONLY 


Your money gladly refunded if on Brey of the collection y oo are not pleased. 


\ w. Hi. MIXSON SEED CO., DEPT. 1M CHARLESTON, S. C. 


F PRICE 





Black Eye Mar- 
Clip this ad and senditto us with 
ic, POSTP. 











rer TIN CANS. 


We can ship at once any quantity, 100 cans or more at the following prices, 


f.o.b. Wilmington, N. C. 


21b. or No. 2 Cans, $4.15 per 100. 


3ib. or No. 3 Cans, $5.20 per 100 





Including two one one-sixteenth soldered hemmed caps. 
We manufacture Home Canners. 


Cash in advance. 


Order today! 
Secure our illustrated catalog. 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO., P. 0. Box 100, Wilmington, N. C. 
A I RR SR coe mae 








you want. 








MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” 
If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. 

BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Trust 


That mellow flavor 


Manufactured by 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 











so my first problem was to find the 
cause. Careful investigation revealed 
two: Poor land and late planting. 

To remedy these evils I have fol- 
lowed two plans, and the least suc- 
cessful one I give you first. Sow peas 
in the corn at laying by time, cut and 
shock the corn in October, then turn 
under the vines and plant the wheat 
in a well-prepared seed bed. This is 
an outline of my least successful 
plan, 

The best way is, do not try to plant 
the entire farm in wheat, but select 
a few acres of land, sow peas in early 
summer, disk down the vines about 
the first of October, turn them un- 
der, disk the land both ways, if pos- 
sible, roll with a heavy roller, espec- 
ially if the land is a little puffy, then, 
about the 15th of October, drill in, 
using a reasonable amount of fertil- 
izer, 

The pea vines and fertilizer furnish 
the necessary plant food. Also the 
vines decay, furnishing humus, and 
this, in connection with the fact that 
the wheat has a firm hold from early 
planting, causes it to withstand the 
severe winter freezes. Early plant- 
ing, in addition, enables the wheat to 
ripen before the rust strikes it. 

E. B. OWENBY. 


Blairsville, 


Ga. 





North Carelina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for f#@m products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 









































urday, August 4, as reported to the Division of Mar- 
kets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 
oo § —_ 
eo 
; 2% 
4 oy 
5 af 
Town be 3 Sy 
o So mh 
yee errr ---«/$0.98} aera 
REE | cian cbnestncaen $2.00) . $5.75 
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Goldsboro ...cccccccccecs i aoe eee 
Greenville ...cscccccceces a of 6.00 
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Chicago ,IN.—No. 2 white corn, $2.28@2.48 (de- 
livered in Rale igh, $2.43@2.58); No. 2 yellow corn, 
$2.28@2.36% (delivered in Raleigh, $2. 43@2 2.5144). 
No. 1 Irish aie s, per barrel: New York, $1@3; 


Columbus, $3.50@4.25; Detroit, Men 25@4.25; Philadel- 
phia, $2.50@3. ao; Boston, $3@4.25; Cleveland, $2.75 
@4; Piitsburg, $3.25@8.75; Buffalo, $3.25 1@4. 10; 
Weshington, $38. mes. 65; c vant. $3.85@ 4.25; Balti- 
more, $2@3.25; Chicago, $3@ 

No. 1 Sweet Potatoes: aes a 
basket). ° 





$3@5 (Jersey 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICBS 
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Butte r—Chicago, 
39%, @4le (extra); 
ery). 


S5@38%e (creamery) ; 


3: New York, 
New Orleans, 404%c 


(fancy cream 





tggs—Chicago, 
40c (extra fine) 
Louisiana fresh). 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SBED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


30% @324 ee (firsts) ; 


New York, 38@ 
New Jrleans, 
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F- Middling }Cotton seed] Pounda of 
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Claimed Sales Dates 
HEREFORDS 
Tuesday, November 13—Nashville, Te nn, 
Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ _ Associa- 
tion, J. E. Hite, Sale Manager. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Wednesday, November 14.—Middle Ten- 
nessee Beef Breeders’ Association, J. E. Hite, 
Sale Manager. 

Angus, Shorthorn and Hereford Sale, Oc- 
tober 4, 1917, at Chattanooga, Penn 

Nashville, Tenn., Oct., 23rd 1917.—Wood- 
lawn Farms, 

SHORTHORNS 


Thursday, November 15.—Middle Tennes« 
see Beef Breede srs’ Association, J. E. Hite, 
Sale Manager. 


EARNS HIS SECOND PIG 














The Progressive Farmer :— 


My second pig arrived on the 


Sth and she is a beauty. Am send- 
ing a picture of myself and first 
pig as requested. 


I certainly appreciate the pigs 
you have given me as rewards for 
so little work. I wish to thank 
you and all the subscribers who 
aided me in getting the pigs. 

Wishing you and all The Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers much suc- 
cess in the future, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


R. I. SUTTON, 
Lenoir County, N. C. 





Note:—There has never been a 
better time to begin raising pure- 
bred hogs than now. You can join 
our Pig Club at any time by filling 
in the nomination form which you 
will find in another part of this 
paper. If you wish any further 
explanation of our plan whereby 
you may easily earn a pig or pen 
of chickens we shall be very glad 
for you to write us addressing our 
nearest office. You are cordially 
invited to join our club and we 
urge you to do so at once. 
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Saturday, August 18, 1917] 














OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department’’, The Progressive Farmer 














TWO SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


I LIVE five and one-half miles from a state 
high school and on account of the distance 


and the condition of the roads, it is all but 

impossible to drive to and from school during 

the cold wet winter months, yet paying 
food- 

ifs are at the present prices is a problem 

Well worth considering. 

This is how three cousins and I solved the 


two problems mentioned above: 


board eight months of the year when 








of 1915 we procured a four- 
room house from end This house was 
> from the school. We 
ed it with the things necessary for 
which we took 
from our homes. There were two boys and 





three-fourths of a 


furn 





our comfort and convenient 


two girls, cousins, except a brother and a sis- 
ter We carried all the food that we used 
from our homes except a few little things 
which we did not raise on the farm. The 
girls did our cooking and my “Pal” and I 
cut wood, made fires, etc. 

The plan was not only pleasant but we 
found that the expense (outside of what we 
carried from our homes) was almost unno- 
ticeable. We kept an account of every item 
that we had to buy and at the end of the 
school we found that the expense had been 
less than $1.25 for each of us per month. 

Abbottsburg, N. C. J. C. EVANS, 


WANTS TO BE SOLDIER OR 
RED CROSS NURSE 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 





E TAKE The Progressive 
like to read “Pollyanna” 


Farmer, and I 
and the Young 
Peopie's page. We live in the country ten 
miles from town. We are on the 
Highway. 


Jackson 


My little sister has a Shetland pony and 
she loves to ride him but I think I like 
books better. I don't like horses but I like 
to ride a bicycle, 

f am interested in the war and I like to 
read about it. I'd enlist in one second if I 
Were a boy I'd like to be a Red Cross 
nurse if I cowldn’t be a soldier. There are a 
lot of terrible things about the war—living 
in trenches, the poisonous gases and the 
shells, but alk the same I woulgn’t mind, 
for— 

“Hiow can a man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 

for the abe! ke his fathers 
And the tem 2s of his gods?’ 





That's mighty fine sentiment and I certainly 
lo admire Horatius. 

We have lots of fun in summer, My sis- 
ter and I beth have 
Hers is better 


gardens of our own. 
than mine though. Next year 
I am going to have a large one. One thing 


that we enjoy is our trapeze. We have a 
see-saw, a swing and horizontal bar We 


can do lots of tricks on the bar. Father has 





some great big cement troughs f the 
horses and a running well. We have been 
in bathing. It’s not deep enough to 





swim in, but it’s lots of fun. 
Crawford, Miss. CATHERINE COCKE. 


A Camitae Club Seiinins 

- THE spring of 1914 we organized a club 

ij he southern end of Jefferson County. 
We had six members but only three of us 
sent reports to our County Agent at the close 
of the year. Each of us had one-tenth acre 
in tumatoes 

I gathered 2957 pounds from my plat. I 
used a 


great Many at home, sold $5.85 worth 
of fresh tomatoes, canned 135 No. 3 tin cans, 
74 quarts in glass, one gallon Chili sauce, 
one gallon tomato preserves, four gallons 
chow chow and four gallons tomato pickle, 
When I made my report I didn’t expect any 
prize at all, but to my surprise I won four 
prizes: Two canning outfits (one $20 the 
Other $10), a check for one dollar and a 
Blue Ribbon. 

The next year my yield was about the 
same as the year before but I didn’t can 
very Many tomatoes because I had a ready 
market for them at home. 

I once thought I wouldn’t send in a re- 
Port because some of the other girls had got- 
ten better results than I, but papa begged 
me to send one. I did, and received a check 
for $4.50, a subscription to the Ledger and a 
scholarship to Montevallo the next summer, 

Last year I joined the club again and my 
crop was almost destroyed by the heavy 


rains of June and July. I wus almost dis- 
couraged but sent my report and history of 
my work anyway. I also sent an exhibit to 


the Alabama State Fair at Birmingham on 

‘which I won $48 in money and several rib- 

bons EUNICE COWLEY. 
McCalla, Ala., Rt. 1. 


Hanging Baskets for the Porch 


| AM a country girl and I am giad of it. I 
love the pleasures, fun and work of the 


farm. I delight esp in trying to im- 





prove our home and ll you how I im- 
proved our porch with forty cents; a mighty 


little cost, this se 






“ms, but we have gotten 
ood from it 

Early in the spring I invested 40 cents in 
four wire swinging baskets at ten c 


dollars worth o 


each at the ten-cent store. I then took 
r with my little brother 


, to the woods and 


baskets, togethe 





sister, gathered the pret- 
tiest, greenest moss I could find. This I use 


to line my baskets, ai 





i the nice green side 





faced the world bravely through the wire op- 
enings, turning the dirt inside. I then filled 
the baskets with common wood ferns, and 
they are still living too! Of course I keep 
them well watered and maybe i shall have 
to change them before the summer is over. 

Next year I hope to have the baskets 
planted in wandering Jew, or something that 
grows downward. 

MATTIE SUE WAFFORD. 
Laurens, S. C. 





Stegall Family Reunion 


] AM 12 years old and live in the Black 
Belt of Alabama. Have just returned from 
a visit to Pontotoc, Miss., where I spent a 
month visiting my father's people. While 
there I attended a Stegall family reunion. It 
embraced all the connections that it was 
possible to assemble together on the 14th 
of July, when we had a nicely arranged pro- 
gram and an address by Representative Bill 
Stegall. He gave an account of the settling 
of the Stegall family in Mississippi 75 years 
ago when the country was inhabited by In- 
dians. They had some good friends among 
the Indians and lived and farmed peacefully 
together as long as the Indians stayed there. 
All that were relatives of Jeremiah Stegall 
were registered, and 205 naimes were en- 
rolled. Ll came home well pleased with my 
trip and the fine country they live in. L 
had lots of nice car rides, and enjoved every 
heur I was there. Will be ready to start to 
schoo] in September to do a good year’s 
work. LOUISE STEGALL, 


Emelle, Alabama. 





Valentine Day at Our School 


VOULD like to tell you young peopie 
about the pleasant time we had at our 
school on St. Valentine’s day A while be- 
fore Valentir 
entine post« 


Day we prepared for a Vai- 





ice. The way we did this was 
to get a large cardboard box and cut a slit 
in one end cf it 
teacher’s desk. 





Then it was placed on the } 


| 





Then set to work with great eager- 
ness preparing the valentines. One hour of 
each day was devoted to this. We worked ! 


hard at it, and when the day came we had 
a large collection of valentines, some comic, 
some sentimental 

Vee selec 





ted our postmaster, and he dis- 
tributed the valentines among us. It was 
lots of fun 





Af ard we rendered the program we 
had prepared for the occasion, and every 
one enjoyed it. Then our teacher treated us 
with cake and candy. She said she intend- 
ed to keep the many valentines she received 
as mementoes of our happy days pent to- 
gether. 

We do not take The Progressive Farmer, 
but I get it from a friend every week, and 


greatly er reading it. I find many help- 





ful suggestions among its pages. 
SUSIE B. TURNER. 
Greenville, Ark., Rt. 3. 


To Keep You Guening 

EAD these riddl aloud to the family, 
R withholding the answers, and see how 
many can answer them: 

When is butter like Irish children? 
it is made into little pats. 

If all the money in the world was divided 
equally, what would each person get? An 
equal share 

What is the difference between a life of 
leisure and a life of idleness? They are the 
same thing, only different titles. 

What word of one syllable, if you take two 
letters from it, becomes a word of two sylla- 


When 


bles? Plague; ague. 

Why is a young lady like a sheaf of 
Wheat? First she is cradled, then thrashed, 
and finally she becomes the flour of the fam- 
ily. 


TRAINING FOR “PUNCH” 
An English youngster was asked to give a 
definition of a lie. 
“It’s a Hun truth, sir,” he answered. 





We are glad to pay for really good photo- 
graphs of farm scenes. 





| 












Nitr! 





of feed crops. 





By mil 


where you failed before. 


Ample nitrogen is pro- 
duced for the growing 
crop; and plenty is stored 
in soil for the following 
crop. Thousands of farm- 
ers are using NitrA-germ 
successfully. 

















@ to 4 acres, $2.00 per acre 
20 to 49 acres, $1.65 per acre 


Order today, specify the 








and acreage of each crop. 
Write for free booklet, 


602-G Bay Street. 


erm means success 


with Clover, AlfalfaVetch 


LOVER, alfalfa and vetch are the finest [R= 
They protect your land 
during the winter and, most important of all, 
they are wonderful soil builders. 

ing NitrA-germ with the seeds you can have 
per feet stands and maximum yields, even on land 


Nitrogen for Present and Future 


W. H. Wood, of Pike County, writes: “I 
am well pleased with NitrA-germ on vetch 
and crimson clover. The Coffee County Agent 
sayS my crops are the finest in the county.’’ 


Prices of NitrA-germ, Delivered, Are: 


100 acres and up, $1.35 per acre 


crops you intend to plant cure clover, 


THE NIFRA-GERM SALES COMPANY, Inc. 


(19) 895 


The illustration on the 
left is of clover field of F. 
D. Tuck, Athens, Georgia, 
planted without NitrA- 
germ. On the rightisfield 

lanted by him witb 
NitrA-germ. 


5 to 19 acres, $1.80 per acre 
50°to 99 acres, $1.50 per acre 


If you are unable to pro- 
alfalfa, or 
vetch seed, write us and 
we will try to supply you. 


Savannah, Ga. 












PORTABLE or ON 


able of all engines. 


Reeco Pumping Outfits 





In economy of operation and main- 
tenance there is none that enjoys 
a favorable comparison with it. 


REECO ENGINES 


GASOLINE or KEROSENE 
SKIDS 
SAWING AND SPRAYING 
Outfits from 1%-HP to 12-HP 
The most sturdy and depend- 





Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 
25 Murray Street, New York City 
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b LecomeNETERINARIA 


HERE are now only half enough Veterinarians in this coune 

try. Thousands of these may be called to the colors. 

and after the war, every Veteri: iarian left in this country will 
have more practice than he can care for. Hereis your opportunity 
to enter this dignified, profit able profession and secure a splendid 
position in the Government service or enjoy a big practice of your 
own. If you are 16 years or older, decide to begin at once. The 
Indiana Veterinary College fulfills all requirements of the U.S. 
Government. Established 25 years. Completely equipped. Hun- 
dreds of successful graduates. 22instructors. Write for partice 
ulars today. Don’t delay. Investigate now so you will be a 
== graduate V.S. at the earliest possible moment. 


- ENDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE; 311 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 














During 


Address 








or narrow tires. 
running gear. 





FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide! 


Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any({f 








COMBINATION 


KELLY-DUPLED CUTTER and 
Grinding Mill 


Grinds alfalfa, 
corn fodder, 
‘A clover hay, 

pea vine hay, 








either ls th or mixed 
in varied proportion? with 
corn on the cob, with or with- 
outshucks,seed oats, rye, bar« 
ley, corn and allothergraing, 
Grinds Velvet Beans 
and Vines 


_ Four plates—a double 
grinding at the 
same time Wee for its large capacity. 
Perfec regulation, fine, medium or coarse grinding. 
For ¢ city, easy running and uniform grinding, the 
Kelly-Duplex can’t be beat Especially adapted for 
Gasoline Engines. Write for free catalog 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG CO., Box 513, Springfield, o. 





ay zOr it out o 
ney. Ship- 





214-in Wheelbase 
Delco ignition—Elect. stg. & hts. 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Zewple, Chicago, Minot 








When writing advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 








Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 


$1 50 for one renewal and one 
new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
z subscriptions all sent in 

together—a saving of 33 cents on 

each subscription. Address 





The Progressive Farmer 








Consider the 
Bee=— 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
in thehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 


Don’t be a “drone”! Join our hive ef 
“workers.” 



























- Make Money Growing Grain 
Get a 














































And Sow Grain Because— 


© 


a \ + | ee <i [st High prices for food-stuffs are sure to prevail for ~ 
2 ~ 74] * another year. The war raging in Europe has sent 
R} = ® prices soaring and created an enormous demand for grain. 
4 


The world looks to you for food and will cheerfully pay 
liberal prices. 






2nd Safety First requires you to grow wheat for your 
~~ © own bread and havea surplus to sell for cash at a 
big profit. 


3rd. Preparedness urges you to grow oats for your own 

stock and for our government, so you can sell corn 
and meat at high prices for human food. Our armies must 
be fed and they are looking to the American farmer for their 
main support. 


Mr. Freeman, of Alabama, says: ‘“‘I planted my Ath Enrichment of your soil is made easy by the Cole 


Cole Drill with Plow Openers 





oats and wheat with a Cole Drill, and I am the Grain Drill. With this Drill you sow grain at the 
only man in my community that has any oats right time in your fields of cotton or corn. You get two 
and wheat left since the hard freezes.” crops from same land and start a rotation of crops that will 


build up your soil. The Cole Drill does not injure the cot- 
ton or corn, and while you gather these crops your grain is 
growing and getting well rooted before winter comes. Early 
sowing not only means a sure crop but a bigger yield. Mr. 
Johnson, of Tennessee, says: ‘“The beauty of the Cole Drill 
is that you can drill your grain in corn fields before you 
gather the corn.’’ 


Mr. Wiggins, of North Carolina, says: “I have 
never lost a crop of oats or wheat sown with 
the Cole Three-Row Grain Drill. I have lost 
many sown with other makes. Some of my 
tenants sowed wheat last fall with a two-horse 
disc drill and at least one-half of their wheat was 
killed by the hard freezes. Mine sowed witha 
Cole Three-Row Grain Drill was a_ perfect 5th You save 7-8 of the labor by using the Cole Drill. 
stand.”’ * Just one trip with the Cole Drill in each corn or cot- 
ton middle, and your grain crop is planted. Why do the un- 
necessary labor of plowing and harrowing fields that have 
been cultivated all summer? Such fields suit grain" better 
than loose, freshly turned land. 


Mr. Rogers, of South Carolina, says: ‘I used 
your Three-Row Grain Drill the past season in 
sowing oats. It sowed them uniformly and they 
were not winter killed but very little; while ad- nig 
joining oats were badly killed.”’ 6th. The Cole Drill is the best insurance against win- 
' ter killing. The past winter was the hardest on 
grain ever known. The wonderful results from using the 
Cole Drill are shown by the testimony of farmers every- 
where. 














Patriotism calls on every American to do his part for his 
country and humanity. Fortunately you can do the great- 
est service right at home by growing food-stuffs at profit- 
able prices. 


You save money by buying the Cole Drill. It costs only 
1-4 as much as the big drills—does all that the big drills do, 
and does important work that the big drills cannot do. Get 
a Cole Drill and get it early. 


Write at once for free circulars, telling more about these val- 
uable Drills and showing how to Save Labor—Save Money 
— Make a Sure Crop—and Increase the Yield. 





Cole Drill with Disc Openers 


The Cole Manufacturing Company, 
Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





